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Lectures. 
HISTORICAL 


EVENING LECTURES. 


The Society has organised a Series of Evening Lectures to be give 
at 8.30 p.m. at the SOCIETY'S HOUSE, 22, RUSSELL SQUARE, W. C. 
The To a list has vy arranged :— 

FRIDAY, he Historical Geography of the Hungarian 
Plain,’ | MACKINDER. Esq., M.A. 

FRIDAY, vy 3 21. ‘The Last Great War (1795- 1814) and the Present,’ 
by the Hou. J. W. FORTESCOE, F.R. Hist.s. 

RSL ‘The Ee of =uene siace 1890,’ by 

ERNEST BARKER, Ksq., M.A. F.R. Bis 

FRIDAY, June 18 ‘Some eeenas of Waterloo — ene of 
Historical Evidence,’ by Col. LLOYD, F.R 

paipay, duly 2. ‘Military Balled’ “py Prof. 'C. H. FIRTH, LL.D. 

. President R.Hist.S. 

pRipay, ‘Ju uly 9. ‘The Naval War after Trafalgar, by JULIAN 8. 

CORBETT, KEsq., M.A. LL M. 


eet AL SOCIETY. 


The Lectures = begin punctually at 8.30 p.w. Non-Members of 
the Society can only be admitted by Tickets to be obtained from 
Fellows. 


Situations Wanted. 
A (London) requires post as ASSISTANT 


MISTRESS ina School. All ay a Subjects, French 
and Latin: Games. Willing to take post in Boys’ School a daring War. 
—Apply to Miss V. M. BARNES, Kast Heath Avenue, W: 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 











OMAN GRADUATE (Honours), English, 

French, Latin, Elementary German, eee k NGAG GEMENT 

as ASSISTAN' LIBRARIAN or PRIVATE SECRETARY. Excel- 

lent testimonials. Experienced.—Apply Avis BUTLER, Chyan 
Towan, Hayle, Cornwall. 





( JENTLEMAN (88), Linguist, with twenty 
years’ experience in Publishing and Bookselling, able to 
manage large concern, also well connected with European Authors, 
Continental Publishers, Booksellers and Editors, desires now or later 
post with well-established Publisher, England or America, who in 
due course wishes to retire and take an energetic and active Partner. 
—Apply FUTURE, care of Messrs. Coad & Cox, 27, ld Jewry, E.C. 











Gdurcational. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An 

EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open 

to Boys under 14 on June 11, 1915, will be held on JUNE 29 and 
following days.— For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 





HERBORNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, ape to 





Miscellaneous. 
Ol HONOURS, young, aged 38, with 


Athletic distinctions, desires to correspond with Principal who 
on ires capital, with view to eventual sole control. Preparatory 
School preferred.— Address Box 307, Willing’s, 125, Strand, London, W.C. 


GERIAL STORIES WANTED.—Strong, Serial 
Fiction, with fresh plots, dramatic situations, and rapid move- 
ment, suited for popular Weekly Magazines or Cinema purposes. 
Must have strong attractions for Wemen and be largely told in 
dialogue.— Write 129, Seli’s Advertising Uffices, Fleet Street, London. 








Boys under 14 on June 1, 1915, will be held on JULY 13 and F 
Days.—Further information can be obtained from THE HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


RYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL 
ENGINKERING. — Principal J. W. WILSON, M.LCE. 
MI.Mech.E.—The NEW COURSE will COMMENCE on ‘WEDNES- 
DAY, April 28. New Students should attend at the School on the 
lous to the opening, between 10 a.m. and 1 p.m., for Examina- 
tion.—Pr ctus forwarded on application to THE REGISTRAR, 
School of Engineering, Crystal Palace, 8.E. 








TDUCATION (choice of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


PROSPECTUSES of &C Hoors rt ‘of pny. CIVIL SERVICE, 
ro UN RSITY TUTV 
Bent (free of char, to Par ee on adr ag a requirements by 
GRIFFITHS, POWELL, SMITH & FAWCETT, School Agents. 
Established 133. 
34, Bedford Street, Strand. Telephone—7021 Gerrard. 








Situaticns Vacant. 
ADY HOLLES’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
MARE STREET, HACKNEY, N.E. 

Owing to the retirement of the present Head Mistress on 
her approaching marriage, the Governors invite applica- 
tions, not later tban MAY 1 next, for the post of HEAD 
MISTRESS. 

The commencing salary will be 400/. per annum and 
a house, rent, rates and taxes free. 

Duties to commence in SEPTEMBER next. 

Particulars on application to 

ROBERT PEARCE, Clerk to the Governors, 

Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, 

London, E.C. 





J ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


WANTED, LADY PRINCIPAL for the above School in SEP- 
TEMBER next. Degree or its equivalent. Experience i in Secondary 
School work essential. Candidates must send six copies of not more 
than four testimonials on or before MAY 4 to CHAIRMAN, Ladies’ 
College, Jersey. 


ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
REQUIRED, in SF PTEMBER, a FORM MISTRESS to teach 
English throughout the school, and to help in the Mathematical 
teaching. Experience and training essential. 
Initia ‘salary 1001. to 1207. per eg rising 5 a per annum. 
Application forms can be obtained from Dr. J. LISTER, Technical 
Institute, Tunbridge Wells, on receipt of a stamped addr 
envelope, and should be returned to Miss E. M. HUGHES, County 
School for Girls, Tunbridge Wells, iy an early date. 
Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 
By Order of the Cum tt shee, 
AS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 
Sessions House, Maidstone, April 1 Te 


(GOVERNESS, Daily (temporary), REQUIRED 
to coach Girl 13.—Write first instance, stating age, qualifica- 
tions, terms, E. M. T., 10, Clapton Common, N.E. 























[HE PF PUBLISHER of two old- established and 

known Literary Weeklies is open to undertake the 
PUBLICATION of other JOURNALS of a similar nature. Unique 
facilities. Moderate terms.—For full particulars Pag Ave 2019, 
Atheneum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane don, E.C. 





A GENTLEMAN wishes to hear of one other 

GENTLEMAN willing to SHARE his large, well-furnished 
ROOMS in Ladbroke Grove district. 21. 108. per week, including 
board.—Box 2096, Athenzeum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





RIGHTON.—TO LET, FURNISHED or 

UNFURNISHED, double-fronted, three-storied House (third 

story let es a separate flat). Three minutes from Central Station. 

Facing South. Glimpses of sea to East and West. View of Downs at 
rear. No basement. ck entrance. Good cellars. 

On Entrance Floor : Dining-room (with electric heater and service 
hatchway from kitchen), Study, —_ Drawing-room, Lavatory, w.c., 
Kitchen, Two Pantries, and Scuiler 

in Second Floor: Four betrcome ‘(six beds), three fitted with gas 
fires, Dressing-room, Bath-room (geyser), and w 

Rent, inclusive of all taxes, 100/. a year, unfurnished ; furnished, 
4l. 43. weekly. 

Box a Atheneum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, E 








Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 

consider and place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of 

all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6, Clement's Inn, 








Type-Writing, Kc. 


UTHORS’ MSS. intelligently Type-written. 

terar on agg (experienced). Research. Indexing. 

inne Cata’ opued harges moderate.—Miss TAPP, Rosebank, 
Great Elms Roa ee, Kent. 





YPE-WRITING, Duplicating, Architects’ 
Specifications, Legal Work, Translations.—F. BATE, 53, Bush 
wood Road, Kew (successor to Mrs. King, of Forest Road). 


UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 

se description accurately and promptly executed. Short- 

han vided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 

mE ROPOLITAN. TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


YPE- wero — AUTHORS’ MSS. a 
iality. ” Accuracy and Dispatch. 
Miss RISDON, ‘Bredina- 28, Alexandra Road. K as Hill, Surrey. 











Tie -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate 2 ae Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge ; Eotorenations 

London). Research, Revision, Shorthand. —CAMBRIDGE 
TYPR- WRITING OFFICE, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
Telephone : 2308 City. 


AUTHORS’ 





MSS., NOVELS, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 


Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 


M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks. 


STORIES, 





THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 








The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them with 
any difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 

Office :— 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Sales by Auction. 


Miscellaneous Books—Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century 
Deeds on Parchment, cc. 


x 
M ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, os their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, April 29, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, MISCEL- 
LANEOUS MODERN BOOKS in various Classes of Literature, also 
a large Collection of Foreign Books, chiefly french and German. To 
which is added a Collection of interesting Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
gg Deeds on Parc hment, Manor and Court Rolls, Genealogical 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








Magazines, &c. 


PE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Edited by HAROLD COX. 
No. 452. 

THE NEUTRALITY OF SWEDEN 

MAGNA CARTA. By the Dean of Durham. 

ENGLAND'S TRADITION OF SEA POWER. By David Hannay. 

NATIONAL IDEALS: ENGLISH AND GERMAN. By A. D. Hall. 

SOME ASPECTS OF EMILE VERHAEREN. By Algar Thorold. 

THE MIDDLE EAST. By Sidney Low. 

MEXICO. By Percy F. Martin. 

THE PROBLEM OF POLAND. By J. A. R. Marriott. 

THE NEW MECHANISM OF WAR. By H. F. Prevost Battersby. 

THE RULES OF MARITIME WARFARE. 

EMERGENCY MEASURES. By the Editor. 


HE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW 
Edited by RFGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. LL.D. 
No. 117, APRIL, 1915. Price 5s. 
Articles :— 


ARG ote STRATFORD AND THE PARLIAMENTARY 
RISIS OF 1341. By Gaillard Lapsley. Part II. 


TH oe OF GUILLAUME BENOIT. By C. Ruther- 
or 


Price 6s. 





THE VILLAGE POPULATION 
SUBSIDY ROLLS. By 8. A. Peyto 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL OF 1679. By Pret. E. R. Turner. 
Notes and Documents :— 
THE STATUS OF THE WELSH IN THE LAWS OF INE. 
By Prof. Rushbrook Williams. 
THE SHFRIFFS OF LJRQOLISETRS AND YORKSHIRE. 
1066-1130. By W. Farrer, 
CONSTITUTIONS OF THE ol OF LONDON, c. 1215-22. 
By the Rev. R. M. Woolley. 
A RELATION OF THE PRESENT STATE oe [Trains IN 
THE UNITED PROVINCES, 1675. By Miss M. Lane. 
EARL TEMPLE AND THE MINISTRY OF 1765. By Mise 
G. M. Imlach. 
THE COMTE D'ARTOIS AND PITT IN DECEMBER, 1789. 
By J. Holland Kose, Litt.D. 
And others. 
Reviews of Books. Short Notices. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


INSTITUTE OF 


- THE TUDOR LAY 





_) OUBNAL OF THE 
ACTUARIES 





Contents. 
No. 262. APRIL, 1915. Price 3s. 

The ppelsels of Life Office Expenses. By Charles Hugh Maltby, 
F.I of the ease British and ane Insurance Company. 
Kietract of the D ion on t 

SS er and of Mean Square of Error. III. By W. F. 

rd, &c.D. LL. 

The me ico- Actuarial Investigation of the Mortality of Amarin 

and Canadian Life Assurance C by Mr. 





Chairman of > wm Central ee 


Arthur Hunter, A.LA. FF. ite 
iter-at-Law. 


Legal Notes. By William vicie ‘Sharman, F.LA 


Review. 
Notices of New Publications. 
Obituary: Mr. H. W. Manly. 
The late Sir G. F. Hardy, K.C.B. 
The Institute of Actuaries. 
London: C. & FE. Layton, Farringdon Street. 
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Catalogues. 


OOKS (over 1,000,000 volumes) on Literary, 
Educational, Law, Medical, Technical and all other es 
Second-hand at half ces; New at 25 per cent discount. CATA- 
LOGUES post free. State wants. Books sent on approval.—W. &G. 
FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, London, W.U. 


B 32.2.3 .4.™ DOBELL, 

SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, 

, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in English Literature, 
including Poetry and the Drama—Shakespeariana—First Editions of 
Famous Authors—Manuscripts—Illustrated Books, &e. CATALOGUES 
gcee on application. 


z BR O S. 
M allied a London, W.O. . 


DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘ Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 














Printers. 


HE ATHENZUM PRESS will be pleased to 

: ‘or Printing BROCHURES, MONOG , 

GENEALOGICAL TABLES. CATALUGUES” for PRIVATE 

LIBRARIES, &c. 

If you require any kind of PRINTING or ADVICE in connexion 

therewith, consult 
THE ATHENZUM PRESS, 
11 and 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Telegrams : Evmovsos, Lonpon. Telephone: Centra 2120, 








Provident Institutions. 


THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to Rondon Book and their A 


A Young Man or Woman of twenty-one can invest the sum of 
Thirteen Pounds (or its equivalent by instalments) and obtain the 
right to participate in the following advantages :— 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 

exists. 

SRECOND Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Members. 

FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 

For further information apply to THE SECRETARY of the 
Institution, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NATIONAL BOOK TRADE PROVIDENT 
SOCIETY. 


(Registered under the Friendly Societies Acts and approved 
under the National Insurance Act.) 


President -WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Esq. 


Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of distress among 
Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Assistants. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Life Membership, 5v. Yearly Subscription, 6s. 
NO APPLICATION FOR HELP HAS BEEN REFUSED. 
Please support the Booksellers’ Assistant. 

R. W. THORNTON, Secretary. 
9, Walbrook, E.C. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed £39,000. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


sot 











Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lrp. 


OBJ FOTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City 
of London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of Newspapers. 

MFMBERS 10 .— Peary Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, upon pe mevt of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

310N8.—The Annuitants now number Seventy, the Men 
receiving 251. and the Women 201. per annum erch. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 20/1. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendors 

The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25., and One 
Woman, 201., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died _m April &, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. e took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole ony of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr 

orace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
right of election to its henefits. 

The ‘Herbert Lioyd Pension Fund” provides 252. annum for 
One Man, in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
who died boop 12, 1899. 

The principal features of the Rules governing election to all 
Pensions are, that each Candidate shall hive been (1) a Member of 
the Institution for not less than ten years preceding application ; 
(2) not less than sixty years of age; (3) engaged in the sale of News- 
bes 54h for at least ten years. 

ELIEF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the T jon, but to N: dors or their servants 
who may be r ded for assist by Memb of the Institu- 
tion ; and, subject to investigation, relief is awarded in accordance 
with the merits and requirements of each case. 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretery. 














NOTES AND QUERIES. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (April 24) CONTAINS—_ - 


NOTES :—Was Webster a Contributor to ‘Overbury’s Characters’ ?—Bibliography of Irish Counties 
and Towns—‘ The Gloucester Journal’: Numbering of Volumes—The Banner of Sir Philip 
Francis—‘‘ Twin ”—Hangleton—‘“ The New Shool,” Stamford Hill. 


QUERIES :—Burke’s Wife—Charles Dickson, Translator of Bion and Moschus—Easter Hare—EKaster 
Eggs—Good Saturday—Old Plays—Martin Ware of Greenwich—Wallop or Walhope Family— 
Necessary Nicknames —John Williamson, Mayor of Coventry—Author Wanted—Raeburn’s 
Portrait of the Fourth Duke of Gordon—‘* Wick”—Ambrose Philips—Chapters of Denain and 
Maubeuge—Sir Samuel Gower—Film-Producing Companies—Ludgate or Grafton Picture of 
Shakespeare—Lead Cistern—David Lloyd, Welsh Bard—M. de Breval—‘‘ Stockeagles”— 
Chantries— Heraldic Query—Armour of William the Conqueror. 


RFPLIES :—General Bibliography relating to Gretna Green—Col. the Hon. Cosmo Gordon—Queues 
in the Army Abolished—Daniel Eccleston—Marybone Lane and Swallow Street—Elizabeth 
Cobbold—*‘ Statesman” Sir Charles Ashburnham—Dreams and Literature—The Military Medal 
and Sir John French—John Trusler—Beards—Biographical Information Wanted—Professors 
at Debitzen—‘‘ An inchalffe hesper”—Pictures and Puritans—English Consuls in Aleppo— 
T)’Oyley’s Warehouse—Reversed Engravings—Black Wool as a Cure for Deafness—Joshua 
Webster, M.D.—Alfonso de Baena—Portraits of Thoreau—Pack-horses—Tpia xdwmra xdxurra— 
Retrospective Heraldy—Courtesy Titles—Prayers for Animals—‘‘ Wangle.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ The History of Melanesian Society ’"—‘ The Making of the Roman People ’— 
‘ Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society ’—‘ The Antiquary.’ 


Booksellers’ Catalogues. 





LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (April 17) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—An Alphabet of Stray Notes—Rochdale Dialect Words of the Fifties—Inscriptions at 
Alassio—‘ La Brabangonne’—Electro-Plating and its Discoverers—‘‘ Peril garpent””—Black 
Man Churchwardens—Thackeray’s Latin—‘‘ Queenie” Thrale. 


QUERIES :—‘‘Statesian”—‘‘The turf”—Saltzburgers sent to Georgia, 1734—Capt. Simmonds— 
Francis Medhop —Authors Wanted—Brian Duppa—‘“ Well! of all and of all!’—Sir John 
Moore and the Gordon Highlanders—Jam in Commerce—Gregor Family—Biographical Informa- 
tion Wanted—Tetherington—Image of All Saints—Wellington on Cricket—Disraeli’s Life: 
Emanuel—Greek Proverb—Printers’ Work—Portrait of Miss Sarah Andrew as Sophia Western 
Price Family—A Penny Note—Alexander Whitchurch—John Adams, Mutineer of the Bounty. 


REPLIES :—General Bibliography relating to Gretna Green—Judges addressed as ‘‘ Your Lordship” ; 
John Udall—General Goff’s Regiment—Cromwell’s Ironsides: ‘‘ Lobsters” =Cuirassiers—The 
Rise cf the Hohenzollerns—The Zanzigs—Dr. Edward King—Norbury : Moore: Davis: Ward 
—De Quincey Puzzle—‘ A Tale of a Tub’—Murphy and Flynn—Authors Wanted—History of 
England with Riming Verses —‘‘ Scots ”=‘‘ Scotch ”—Tubular Bells in Church Steeples—Our 
National Anthem : Standard Version—Russian National Anthem—‘‘ The tune the old cow died 
of ”—J. Hill—Barbados Filtering Stones. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift ’—‘ The Burlington.’ 


‘ L’Intermédiaire.’ 


THE NUMBER FOR APRIL 10 CONTAINS — 


NOTES :—The “ Bargain ” Family of Words—Statues and Memorials in the British Isles —Blake and 
the ‘‘ Swedenborgians”—A Russian Easter—Pronunciation of Leominster—‘ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments ’—School Folk-Lore—The Height of St. Paul’s—The Last of the Lucknow 
Dinners—‘‘ John Inglesant.” 


QUERIES :—Serjeants’ Feasts — ‘‘ Statesman ”—Professors at Debitzen—Tolomeo, Cardinal Galli: 
‘* The Cardinal of Como”—Sir Charles Ashburnham, Bishop of Chichester—St. Helena—Roses 
as Cause of Colds and Sneezing—Cannon’s Regimental Histories—Author Wanted—Arms of 
Lyne-Stephens—Charles Manning—Heraldic Queries—Origin of ‘Omne Bene’—‘ The Mirage of 
Life’—William Harding of Baraset—Dr. Shebbeare—Perambulations of the Hampshire Forests 
—Biographical Information Wanted—Isolda Newman, Nurse of John of Gaunt—Edward Tyrrel 
Smith, Actor—Sheridan and Stella—Germania : Tedesco. 


REPLIES :—Mary Elizabeth Braddon : Bibliography—Early Lords of Alengon—‘‘ Poisson de Jonas ” 
—The Rev. J. B. Blakeway: Bibliography—Amalafrida in Procopius—Mortimer’s Market, 
Tottenham Court Road—Pronunciation: its Changes—Acton-Burnell, Shropshire: Garbett 
Family—‘ Agnes’: Hazlitt and Seott—‘The Fruit Girl’—Da Costa: Brydges Willyams— 
Anstruther, Fife: Scott of Baleomie—“ The red, white, and blue”—Old Tree in Park Lane— 
John Trusler —- English Chaplains at Aleppo: John Udall—Julius Cesar and Old Ford—Counties 
of South Carolina—‘‘ Route-march.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ German Culture’—‘The Fortnightly Review ’—‘The Nineteenth Century’ 
—‘ The Cornhill.’ 


Booksellers’ Catalogues. 
OBITUARY :—Edward Peacock. 





J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and of all Newsagents. 
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LINK WITH INDIA 
THE 


INDIAMAN 


A Journal devoted to the affairs of India. 


(With which are incorporated ‘The Overland Mail’ and 
‘The Homeward Mail’). 


A WEEKLY 





The Paper is indispensable to every Anglo-Indian and 
to all who take an interest in our Dependency. 


EVERY FRIDAY. Price SIXPENCE. 


Two Editions, one for India, and one for Readers at Home. 








Specimen copy forwarded post free on receipt of a post card. 


Annual Subscription (including postage) £1. 


THE INDIAMAN is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents, but if any difficulty is experienced in obtaining copies, 
those interested should communicate with the Manager. 





THE ORIENTAL NEWSPAPER CO., Ltd., 


16-17, Devonshire Square, London, E.C. 





In an article contributed recently to the Westminster Gazette, Sir 
Harry Johnston wrote :—‘If the average Englishman desires... . 
to keep himself abreast of the intelligent in the study of foreign 
affairs, I recommend to his notice THE NEAR EAST.” 


Every one interested in the commercial development or the political and racial 
questions of Egypt, the Balkans, Persia, and the Levant should read 


THE NEAR EAST 


The Journal deals with the Affairs of all the Countries of the Near 
East, and of Islam from Tangier to Teheran and from the 
Danube to the Desert. 


Special Correspondents in Constautinople, Cairo, Sofia, Smyrna, Bucharest, 
Belgrade, Athens, Jerusalem, Salonika, Cyprus, Alexandria, Odessa, and 
other important centres. 


Every Friday - Price Sixpence 


THE NEAR EAST is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents, but if 
any difficulty is experienced in obtaining copies, those interested shoula 
communicate with the Manager. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION (post free) ONE POUND 





16-17, Devonshire Square, 
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BOON, THE MIND OF THE RACE, 
THE WILD ASSES OF THE DEVIL, 


and THE LAST TRUMP. 
By REGINALD BLISS. With an Ambiguous 
Introduction by H. G. WELLS. _ Illustrated. 
6s 


Extract from the Introduction. 

“In view of the complications of the book 
market and the large simplicities of the public 
mind, I do hope that the reader will be able to see 
the reasonableness and the necessity of distinguish- 
ing between me and Mr. Reginald Bliss...... Bliss 
is Bliss and Wells is Wells. And Bliss can write 
all sorts of things that Wells could not do.” 
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RURAL HOUSING. 
By WILLIAM G. SAVAGE, M.D. (Lond.) 
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Health, Somerset. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
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compiled such a mass of useful information in such 
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special study of it.” —Medical Officer. 


THE NEW SLAVERY. 
By H. PERCY SCOTT, M.A., Author of 
‘Seeing Canada and the South.’ Cloth, 
38. 6d. net. 


One of the greatest handicaps to settlers in 
Canada is the high cost of living. In this volume 
Mr. Scott makes a careful study of the high 
Canadian prices and their cause and cure. He 
deals with the sinister influence of trusts and 
combines, discusses the Canadian banking system, 
and maintains that the present evils could be 
remedied by due enforcement of the law. 





THE GREAT RUSSIAN HUMOROUS NOVEL. 


DEAD SOULS. 
By NIKOLAI GOGOL. New Edition. With 
an Introduction by STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
Third Impression. Cloth, 6s. 

‘“‘The rather forbidding title of ‘Dead Souls’ 
does not at all prepare the reader for the delightful 
entertainment he will find in Gogol’s great novel.” 

Glasgow Herald. 
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WHERE THERE ARE WOMEN. 
By M. and A. Barctay. 


By Kineton Parkes. 
(Fifth Impression. ) 
By E. F. Benson. 
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By RicHARD Marsu. 
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THE PRETENDER. 
By Rosert W. SERVICE. 
THE ENDLESS QUEST. 
By Mark Somers. 


THE GREAT HAZARD. 
By Siras K. Hock1ne. 
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LITERATURE 
—@—. 
Samuel Butler: a Critical Study. By 
Gilbert Cannan. (Martin Secker, 


7s. 6d. net.) 


A CIVILIZATION grows according to its 
necessities and opportunities, adding and 
losing here and there, and modifying its 
aims and methods to meet altered cir- 
cumstances. Although political dreamers 
have seen states planned from the begin- 
aing on lines so reasonable and logical 
that any alteration would be a folly or a 
crime, yet all men recognize that the 
growing republic is better than the 
finished, for the same reason as a living 
bootblack is worth more than the mummy 
of a Pharaoh. But a condition of this 
life and growth is the acceptance of the 
temporary and illogical. The old struc- 
ture cannot always be modified so that 
all additions and alterations wil! produce 
symmetry. What is true of states is 
true of religions and national systems of 
life and thought. It is not very important 
that they should be logical ; it is essential 
that they should be the natural products 
of the societies that accept them, or, if 
they are borrowed, that they should have 
become national by use and custom. 
When, therefore, a belief or an ethical 
system is found on the whole to work 
well, statesmen and thinkers are wise if 
they leave it alone. In any case, not much 
is known of the causes of national wisdom 
and health, and no one can foretell the 
results of setting a whole nation to 
examine its beliefs and conduct. Some 
men would be no better satisfied by a true 
than a false system—their minds are not 
capable of discriminating among abstrac- 
tioas ; and some are too frivolous to think 
seriously on these or any other subjects. 
Moreover, no man’s judgments have 
validity except for himself. Majorities 
cannot mark out the boundaries of good 
and evil. These things being so, an 


ancient society must be a strange sight 
to a logical eye. Such, too, are men’s 
beliefs and conduct—not logical systems, 
but structures which have grown up half for- 
tuitously, more by custom than by reason, 
and more by instinct than by custom. 
One half a man’s conduct may be Christian, 
and the other half pagan, yet he will 
suspect no incongruity ; flesh and spirit 
are unreconciled, but he has taught them 
not to trouble him with their disputes. 

To the cool observer nothing is more 
obvious, and nothing more absurd, than 
such divisions, and they furnish the satirist 
with his opportunity. He is a man who 
claims to see those inconsistencies in the 
State, the Church, and private life which 
others accept without curiosity or surprise. 
Having little reverence, but much self- 
esteem, and caring nothing for centuries 
of tradition, he takes a maiicious delight 
in laughing at what he calls the folly 
and wickedness of mankind. If he did no 
more, the satirist would be a terrible 
mentor. But his conceit is our release, 
because it often drives him to tasks for 
which he has no ability, and shows us that, 
after all, he is in some ways no wiser than 
the rest of his generation. So long as the 
satirist keeps to satire we are filled with 
awe of him; when he tells us how to re- 
construct society it is our turn to laugh. 
Then does the satirist rage, and call us 
fools, ‘‘ with several millions of curses,” for 
there is nothing the laugher hates so much 
as laughter. The greatest of satirists is 
the greatest example. ‘A Tale of a Tub’ 
and * Gulliver’s Travels’ are the work of 
a man far removed from human folly or 
weakness, but Swift’s tracts on politics 
and religion are a national humiliation. 
He would teach men to be Christians by 
hatred, charitable by scorn, kind by flaying 
them alive. 


Samuel Butler avoided the danger of 
becoming a pedagogue. He taught no 
system of conduct or belief, and to that 
extent is safe from attack. Nevertheless 
some of his ideas—that consumption is 
a crime, for example—have had a 
real and practical influence. He had 
talent unrivalled in his generation for 
mimicry and ridicule, and a style wrought 
by long use as hard, clean, and piercing as 
a fencer’s sword. He clarified and dis- 
integrated, and, because he was not on 
good terms with the world, he set 
himself deliberately to flout it. His 
greatest book, at least to the present 
reviewer, ‘The Way of all Flesh,’ 
the work of an embittered man who 
seeks to justify failure by showing vice 
and folly as the proper companions of 
good nature, and cruelty and meanness 
as the outcome of self-control. Though it 
is always entertaining, and in its scorn of 
cruelty more than entertaining, its truth 
may be lost in its exaggerations. Butler 
could seldom resist the temptation to 
startle or shock his readers, and the trick 
has since been learnt and overdone by one of 
his disciples. But when he writes parody, 
inventing inexhaustible absurdities, and 
keeping the stolid indifference of a 
ventriloquist’s face, he is so fascinating 





that the reader forgets a dislike of 


paradox, and is lost in admiration of his 
neatness and acuteness. 

Mr. Cannan’s book is the work of a dis- 
criminating admirer of Butler who agrees 
wholeheartedly with his attitude to English 
life. Indeed, his sympathy is so close 
that in expounding Butler he passes 
insensibly into exposition of himself, and 
the reader cannot always guess whose 
views are being put before him. The 
work of criticism has been done in rather 
a lighthearted way. There is no attempt 
at a full examination of Butler’s works, 
or even at a biography. The reader is 
supposed either to know the facts or to 
gather them from allusions. 
Mr. Cannan attempts satire of his own. 
This is the manner of it :— 

‘Samuel Butler was extremely wicked, so 
wicked that the country could no longer 
contain him, and he was exiled to New 
Zealand. 

‘** His offence was this. His grandfather 
was a Bishop and had been a Headmaster ; 
his father was a parson. Coming of so 
august a line, he must either be a soldier or a 
sailor or a minister of religion. The first 
would be ruled out because there were to be 
no more wars; the second because ruling 
the waves would be rather a passive and in- 
glorious career, a mere matter of destroying 
Chinese pirates and the ignorant natives 
who refused to learn the blessedness of 
trade and Christianity; and the third, 
therefore, was the only path to distinction 
worthy of the family. Preparation at Cam- 
bridge was successful; disrespectful writings 
in the College magazine could be passed 
over as young indiscretions. London proved 
disastrous. The candidate for orders dis- 
covered in himself a human interest in 
human beings. Takingaclassof small boys, 
he found that some of them had not been 
baptized, and that the unbaptized were not 
more unruly in their conduct than the bap- 
tized, neither more untruthful, more dis- 
obedient, more mischievous, nor less amiable 
and docile. Paley had produced evidences 
of Christianity, but none so unshakable as 
this to the contrary. When facts were 
established, an honest man could not close 
hiseyestothem. If Christianity depends on 
the efficacy of baptism, then, where baptism 
is obviously not efficacious, it must take the 
consequences and depart. If, again, it was 
necessary to believe in the efficacy of bap- 
tism in order to be a parson, it had become 
impossible for Butler to adopt the career 
chosen for him... .His refusal was an insult 
to his father, to his grandfather, to England 
and the Empire, and the Heaven which 
commanded them to rise from out the azure 
main, 


When he is not satirical, Mr. Cannan is 
often worth hearing. He has a pleasant 
habit of making large general statements 
on all sorts of occasions, as though he were 
ambitious to furnish mottoes for an al- 
manac. On examination they do not 
always seem capable of proof, but they 
serve to start thought, and to place par- 
ticular facts in relation to larger issues. It 
is, indeed, Mr. Cannan’s chief merit that he 
tries always to show Butler in his rela- 
tions with contemporary life, and to ex- 
amine his works as part of English satire. 

The last page of the book is headed 

‘ Bibliography,’ and contains a list of 
Butler’s works which appears to have been 
copied (with two additions) from a pub- 





lisher’s circular. ‘ The Humour of Homer ’” 
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appears in it before ‘The Fair Haven, 
* The Way of all Flesh ’ before ‘ Erewhon,’ 
and *‘ Ex Voto’ before ‘ A First Year in 
Canterbury Settlement.’ Not a single 
date is given. Butler's contributions to 
newspapers and magazines are ignored. 
No reference is made to any biography or 
criticism. We do not know who is re- 
sponsible for this part of the book ; but we 
can only say that it is a grave disappoint- 
ment. 








Russian Life To-day. By the Right Rev. 
Herbert Bury. (Mowbray & Co., 3s. 6d. 
net.) 


Tue publishers announce that Bishop 
Bury writes “* with wide knowledge of our 
Russian allies, their life and outlook,” 
and it may, therefore, be well to put the 
reader on his guard against some of the 
slips this book contains. For instance, 
the Russian alphabet does not include 
forty-six letters (as stated on p. 9), but 
only thirty-six ; and the language is not 
difficult because it has a letter for every 
sound (which is a great advantage), but 
for quite other reasons. Then, again, it 
is misleading to say that “ eight roubles 
make nearly a pound ” (p. 11), for at the 
best of times more than nine and a half 
roubles go to the pound, and at present 
the exchange is fluctuating violently in 
the neighbourhood of twelve roubles to 
the pound. Similarly, the net loss of 
revenue from the suppression of the sale of 
vodka is not “* nearly 100,000,0001.”’ (p. 41), 
but something over 60,000,000/. A tea- 
pot in Russian is not a tchinak (p. 37), 
but a chaynik ; and other mistakes occur 
in the few Russian words mentioned. 
The author’s remark that ‘“‘ not many 
of Turgenev’s works have been trans- 
lated’ into English, is hardly fair to 
Mrs. Constance Garnett and Mr. Heine- 
mann. The Bishop also retails some very 
tall stories, at secondhand from other 
writers, which it would have been wiser 
not to endorse. He tells us that, as 
“there is no capital punishment in 
Russia,” even murderers and murderesses 
are “ lodged in wards which are clean and 
well-warmed ” in a comfortable infirmary ; 
and that a murderess went off for a 
week-end with a man she was rather fond 
of, and returned of her own free will; 
while political prisoners secure the ‘“ best 
part” of Siberia to live in, but show 


_ their lack of tact by “their loud and 


unfavourable criticism from the stalls ”’ 
when private theatricals are given by the 
Chief of Police, at whose house they are 
“constantly favoured guests ”’ ! 


Russia is a country of such strange 
contradictions, and personal caprice so 
often overrides the law, that it is possible 
some of these things have really occurred 
at some place and time ; but to quote them 
as proofs of the paternal way in which 
a beneficent government deals with its 
misguided sons is ridiculous. 


It is, however, only fair to mention that 
the Bishop himself is more modest than 
his publishers in the claims he makes for 





the book. He frankly admits that he does 
not know Russian, and explains that he 
went to Russia under commission from the 
Bishop of London to visit the English 
churches and English communities. He 
begins by telling us that it seemed to him 
‘* presumptuous ” to write a book about 
Russia, and he ends by saying :— 

“This book was asked of me, and pressed 

upon me at a specially busy and harassing 
time, and as it has had to be written amidst 
many distractions and interruptions, its 
imperfections and deficiencies, as I well 
know, are many.” 
Taking the book on this modest estimate, 
we may excuse its mistakes and limita- 
tions, and dwell rather on the fact that it 
is written in a kindly spirit, and is fairly 
trustworthy so far as the Bishop’s own 
observations go. 

Concerning the English Church in Russia 
it is even authoritative, and on this and 
other matters the author supplies some 
scraps of fresh and curious information. 
We did not know before that, 


‘though in Russia the Anglican Church 
has no legal status as yet, our chaplain at 
Warsaw has the sole and exclusive right of 
baptizing those Jews who are Russian sub- 
jects, and wish to be received into the 
Christian Church. Any Jew who wishes to 
become a Christian, if in the Russian Empire, 
must go to Warsaw and receive baptism from 
the Anglican chaplain....although Russian 
subjects, if Jewish, on receiving baptism 
frcm us—it is a strange anomaly that we 
hope will soon cease—are expected to choose 
whether they will next be received into the 
ecmmunion of the Lutheran, Roman Catholic, 
or Orthcdox Churches. None of these, of 
course, attract them after receiving instruc- 
tion ard kaptism in cur own Church.” 


On the subject of the Tsarevich’s illness, 
he tells us “on the best authority ” that 
he 


‘* suffers from a skin affection not unknown, 
unfortunately, to members of our Royal 
family, which, as be is a very high-spirited 
boy, difficult to watch and caution, has in 
moments of exuberance and violent exer- 
tion caused him to receive injuries which, 
for a time, have been disabling.” 

Concerning the treatment of the Jews 
the Bishop speaks out bravely, and does 
not paint everything couleur de rose, as he 
does when writing on constitutional pro- 
gress in Russia since 1905, the prison and 
exile system, and other matters. 

His general attitude of kindly apprecia- 
tion of the many good qualities of our 
Allies is excellent, though he sometimes 
overdoes it to the extent of making state- 
ments which will not stand examination. 
He rightly reminds us that the knout has 
been abolished since the days of Nicholas I. 
and that convict labour in the mines was 
abolished some years ago. 

Finally, he explains that women in 
Russia have the vote at Local-Option 
ballots on the drink question ; and, when 
they are temporarily 01 permanently heads 
of households, have an equal voice with 
men in the mir or village commune. 











Hinduism in Europe and America. By 
Elizabeth A. Reed. (Putnam’s Sons, 
5s. net.) * 


Ir is not easy, for reasons which will 
presently appear, to give a just estimate 
of this well-meant little book. It is an 
attempt to describe Hinduism, ancient 
and modern, in 191 pages of large print, 
from the point of view of a lady who 
desires to expose the propaganda of sundry 
‘““Gurus ” and ‘‘ Yogis”’ who, it seems, 
prey upon the credulity of rich and idle 
women in America and Europe. We are 
not convinced that the method adopted 
is the most efficient. It consists m a 
vigorous attack upon Hinduism at large— 
an attack prejudiced by the fact that the 
author writes with a definite purpose in 
view. It may be replied that, when 
Moliére wrote his ‘ Tartuffe’ as an ex- 
posure of interested hypocrites, contem- 
porary opinion persisted in regarding his 
satire as an attack on Christianity at large. 
But it does not follow that a reversal of 
Moliére’s procedure will have an opposite 
effect. The propaganda of Hinduism in 
America may be carried on by vulgar 
impostors, greedy for gain. If so, it is well 
that they should be exposed, and that, 
when they offend against the law, the law 
should be put into action against them. 
It does not follow that an attack on the 
religion they profess to teach will touch 
them. The defects of popular Hinduism 
have been displayed again and again in 
such books as Mr. J. C. Oman’s * Cults, 
Customs, and Superstitions of India.’ 
Or, if such books be suspected of bias, 
nothing is easier than to consult the 
scrupulously and scientifically accurate 
account of the many varieties of Hindu 
belief in Mr. E. A. Gait’s admirable Report. 
on the last Census of India. 

Hinduism, after all, is not a ‘’single 
religion in the sense that Christianity or 
Buddhism, or Mormonism for that matter, 
is. It is a single name applied to the 
varied beliefs of some 250 millions of men, 
ranging from humble members of jungle 
tribes to highly educated graduates of 
American and European Universities. If 
the missionaries of Hinduism in the West 
are the cunning and venal rogues this book 
tells us they are, then it is always open 
to them to declare that the denunciation 
of the Hinduism of the masses leaves 
them unmoved. It must be admitted that 
there is a new Hinduism to which most of 
the charges made in this otherwise inter- 
esting little book do not apply. If this 
Hinduism, the neo-Hinduism of the edu- 
cated classes in modern India, is to be 
attacked, it must be by methods different 
from an exposition of the ancient, un- 
doubted, and often-exposed defects in 
the beliefs and practices of backward 
classes in India. For the new Hinduism 
is precisely distinguished from the old by 
a deliberate departure from popular ethics, 
an open reversion to what, we are told, 
were the most ancient and purest doctrines 
of Indian philosophy and religion. 

It is evident, for example, that the 
errors of vulgar Hinduism cannot be im- 
puted to such books as the recently trans- 
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lated ‘ Autobiography’ of the late Mah- 
arshi Devendranath Tagore, or to his 
distinguished son’s ‘ Sadhana.’ the out- 
come of a series of lectures delivered at 
Harvard under the auspices of Prof. 
James H. Woods. The eclectic neo- 
Hinduism of the modern Samajes may 
have its defects, but it is not to be lightly 
confounded with the grosser superstitions 
of people who have no tincture of Western 
education, and belong to a quite different 
stage of religious evolution. 

The truth seems to be that modern 
India is much where the Roman Empire 
was before Christianity became the official 
religion. In India direct evangelization 
succeeds chiefiy among the -poor and un- 
educated—people whose social status is so 
degraded that a change of faith makes 
little difference to their worldly position, 
and involves few if any social penances. 
On the other hand, the wealthy and the 
learned have not been in contact with 
Christian ethics during 150 years for 
nothing. Their own mora! ideas are pro- 
foundly affected. They see that the 
Christian morality of the West makes 
for happiness and efficiency, and is an 
essential part of the social amenities in 
which they are beginning to take a share. 
We may yet witness a further develop- 
ment. There was a time, before the 
Samajes showed a way out, when educated 
Hindus, in Bengal at least, accepted 
baptism. There was again a_ period, 
indicated by the late Mr. Majumdar’s 
well-known book on ‘ The Oriental Christ,’ 
when educated India seemed on the verge 
of evolving an Indian Church, an Orien- 
talized form of primitive Christianity. 
For the moment, however, the reformers 
(and they can hardly be roughly blamed) 
prefer to remain in touch with indigenous 
philosophy and local beliefs. Mrs. Reed 
quotes Sir M. Monier-Williams’s dictum 
that ‘“‘the non-Christian bibles are all 
developments in the wrong direction ; 
they all begin with flashes of light, and 
end in utter darkness.” Well, the highly 
intellectual Hindus of the educated classes 
have chosen to go back to the flashes of 
light of Veda and Vedanta, of Upanishads 
and the Bhagavad Gita. They have 
made an eclectic scripture for themselves, 
and tell us that in these indigenous and 
congenial writings they find warrant for a 
morality as pure as our own, a philosophy 
better suited to their minds than the 
theology of the West. 


It is not possible, we think, to attack 
this new ethic on moral grounds, even if 
some of its peripatetic professors in 
America and Europe are as venal and 
hypocritical as Moliére’s Tartuffe. There 
is more than moral improvement too, as 
the success in the West of Mr. Tagore’s 
mystical poetry sufficiently shows. The 
hew Hinduism is subtly but sufficiently 
removed, not only from the agnosticism 
of Buddha, but also from the philosophical 
pantheism which is at the root of most 
Hindu speculation. There is a vague yet 
passionate adoration of a Saviour-God. 
It avoids dogmatic definitions, which, 
indeed, have never been popular in India. 
It probably has many origins—Hindu, 





Mohammedan, and Christian. It is con- 
fessedly eclectic. 

From a Western, a Christian point of 
view, it seems to have other defects, 
which we must indicate with a light hand, 
since they are, perhaps, inevitable accom- 
paniments of its present stage of evolution. 
We have only to look back upon the 


vicissitudes which Christian belief and 
practice have undergone in eighteen 


centuries to fee! that the right attitucle 
is one of sympathy and (if need be) 
indulgence towards tke latest product of 
Indian religious thought. But we may 
without arrogance hint that the failure 
to part company with the old superstitions 
is a manifest source of danger, as the 
history of previous Indian reforms suffi- 
ciently shows. If it be a fact that Indian 
religious movements have usually degene- 
trated, this is due to the peculiar vagueness 
and consequent toleration of all Indian 
speculation. Nothing much beyond 
passionate adoration of an ‘sta -devala 
seems to be required of a sect or an indi- 
vidual, and concessions to popular super- 
stition have hitherto always followed. 
As an historical fact, Buddhism was not so 
much ejected from India as transmuted 
into an acceptable form of Hindu ortho- 
doxy, and so it was with other reforms. 

Again, there is, perhaps, a want of 
intellectual courage and honesty in refus- 
ing to recognize the debt which modern 
reform owes to Western conceptions of 
Christianity and ethics. Sometimes, as 
Mrs. Reed is careful to tell us, this lack 
of moral gratitude takes the preposterous 
(and negligible) form of unsupported 
assertions that the debt lies with us, and 
that Christianity is a daughter of Hindu- 
ism. The very propaganda that has led 
to the writing of this book is itself an out- 
come of this intellectual pride. Theo- 
retically, Hinduism is a purely Indian 
religion, only communicable by birth, 
though it has always accepted converts 
as it spread over India. It still accepts 
converts from rude tribes on the north- 
eastern frontier. No doubt its mission- 
aries in the West take a pride in converts 
more attractive, wealthy, and influential, 
whose adherence to Hindu doctrine is a 
practical admission that the ethics of 
India owe no debt to Western Chris- 
tianity. 

Let us not be supposed to imply that 
the evil which Mrs. Reed indicates with 
commendable courage and frankness is a 
small one. But surely her exposition 
shows a weak spot in our own armour, a 
patent defect in Western civilization. Is 
it not significant that rich women in 
America (in Europe also, we suppose), 
weary of the chivalrous deference of 
husbands who toil to supply them with 
luxury, should turn with morbid curiosity 
to the exactions and tyranny of un- 
scrupulous ‘“‘ Yogis ” and “ Gurus’ ? Mrs. 
Reed tells us tales which might well make 
us despair of Western women if we were 
not sure that, there too, the evil is a 
temporary result of rapid social and 
industrial evolution. We do not blame 
Western women as a class for these un- 
wholesome exceptions to the dignity and 





common sense of their sex. Nor can we 
condemn modern or even ancient Hinduism 
because the travelled Tartuffes whom 
Mys. Reed exposes use Hindu teaching as 
a means of illicit gain, and are a disgrace 
to their country and the ancient civiliza- 
tion they claim to represent. Let us hope 
that Indians themselves will have the 
courage to denounce these self-appointed 
betrayers of ideals which are not merely a 
return to ancient purity of faith and prac- 
tice, but also an undoubted, if unacknow- 
ledged, result of contact with Western 
teaching, a real evolution in a land where 
too often there has been nothing but 
retrogression and decay. By all accounts, 
some of these charlatan exploiters of 
Western credulity are creatures so un- 
attractive that we can only regard 
their victims as fit subjects for the 
mental! specialist. Mrs. Reed’s book may 
save some of them from the dangerous 
indulgence of dabbling in half-compre- 
hended exotic religions. But, once more, 
the iniquities of these self-styled ‘“* Saints ” 
and *‘ Yogis’’ do not afford a sufficient 
reason for a sweeping condemnation of 
Hinduism at large. 








The New Faith. By Fred Henderson. 
(Jarrold & Sons, ls. net.) 


Tue opening chapters of this booklet 


suggest a belief in Mr. Henderson 
that by strong asseveration a _ thing 


can be automatically accomplished—as if 
by the mere blowing of a trumpet the 
party walls would fall and the majority 
of men of property would put away 
‘* private-mindedness ” and enter whole- 
heartedly into the service of the nation. 
After a score or so of pages we found he 
was concentrating his attention on attack- 
ing shipowners for increasing freight 
charges; another score of pages, and we 
were relieved to find ‘The New Faith’ 
getting into perspective as an ideal, 
and the author at grips with obstacles 
in the way of its fulfilment. Depressing 
enough in all conscience is this running 
down the scale from the high notes of 
assumed national self-disinterestedness to 
the bass of combating established selfish- 
ness. We believe that the majority of the 
nation retain some consistency of action, 
but there are still men who nobly send 
their sons to die for their country, and 
ignobly bleed their country in pursuit of 
their business. 

There is more than one reason for 
the existence of such an anomaly. A 
man may more or less consciously wish 
for the acclamation or envy of the 
world on the score of his great business 
acumen, he may be desirous of the 
solid comforts obtainable from riches, 
or he may cherish an endless zeal 
for accumulation. Along any of these 
avenues he may think happiness lies 
—in most cases success will prove the 
avenue but a cul-de-sac. The chief hin- 
drance to more reasonable courses seems 
to lie in the fact that such men are, 
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more often than not, ready to go out 
of their way to perform a kindly action 
towards individuals, but are blind to the 
effect of their conduct on the community 
as a whole. Within a single week we 
had three typical instances brought to 
our knowledge. The first was that of a 
manufacturer who, from what we know 
of him, is probably seriously troubled 
because his workpeople are paying more 
for their foodstuffs, but, nevertheless, 
prided himself on the minimum of effort 
with which he had made a large profit 
by reselling a cargo of such stuffs. The 
second was the case of a man wisely con- 
cerned for the welfare of unborn English- 
men abroad—the improvement of housing 
and living generally—who has, neverthe- 
less, secured accommodation for which 
he has no need in crowded areas in 
England: and the third was a man 
who shared our fears that, unless 
masters and men become better educated, 
the war will be followed by industrial 
revolution, yet refused to venture any 
part of his property in an attempt to 
forward such education. boldly affirming 
that he did not consider he “ was his 
brother’s keeper.”’ 


Mr. Henderson, who shows much good 
sense in this little book, might well, by 
omitting “hot air” talk, have made room 
for advice how to deal with such gentle- 
men. He is very definite about throwing 
over our present directors of industry ; but, 
the world not being ready for anarchy, 
destructive criticism alone does not help 
usmuch. An education which will lead to 
a readjustment of values seems to us the 
only hope. When captains of industry 
seek and find their reward, and there- 
fore happiness, in the respect and 
confidence of those under them rather 
than in the endless accumulation of 
money, the nation will set its feet on a 
causeway leading to regeneration. It 
must be remembered, too, that manual 
labourers are not the only workers. No 
sane man denies that brainwork and 
manual labour require a different environ- 
ment. But brain - workers are no more 
helped towards public usefulness by ex- 
travagant living than are manual workers 
by sq ualid surroundings. The necessity for 
replacing the waste of the war should do 
much to adjust values. The need for 
rehousing a nation may bring home the 
wastefulness of empty mansions to many 
who have failed to see the necessity 
of providing decent homes for their own 
workers; and so it may be in much else. 

If these lessons fail, there may be a 
sharper one. Capitalists will have to deal in 
the men who return from the war with 
those who have been educated in realities, 
and who have learnt the lesson of 
discipline, and, if such men find the right 
leaders, obstructors are likely to receive 
short shrift. 











LIuther. By Hartmann Grisar. Autho- 
rized Translation from the German by 
E.M.Lamond. Edited by Luigi Cappa- 
delta. Vol. IV. (Kegan Paul, & Co., 
12s. net.) 


Wirn the fourth volume of his great 
biography of Luther Dr. Grisar reaches 
subjects of special interest to English 
readers. The first chapter is entitled 
‘Princely Marriages,’ and deals with the 
case of Henry VIII. English people are apt 
to forget—and Protestants to ignore the 
fact—that Luther’s permission to Philip of 
Hesse to marry two wives was not merely 
a lapse on the part of an otherwise stern 
moralist, a petite indiscrétion. He had 
already come near to giving similar 
advice to Henry VIII. Rather than 
sanction his divorce he would * permit 
the king to marry a second queen” 
(‘ Briefwechsel,’ vol. ix. p. 88, to Robert 
Barnes). 

Dr. Grisar, at the beginning of the 
present volume says :— 


‘“It has been already pointed out that 
Luther, in consequence of his one-sided 
study of the Old Testament, had accus- 
tomed himself more and more to regard 
bigamy as something lawful. That, how- 
ever, he had so far ever given his formal 
consent to it in any particular instance there 
is no proof. In the case of Henry VIIL., 
Luther felt less restraint than usual. His 
plain hint at bigamy as a way out of the 
difficulty was intended as a counsel (‘ suasi- 
mus’), Hence we can understand why he 
was anxious that his opinion should not be 
made too public. When, in the same year 
(1531), he forwarded to the Landgrave of 
Hesse what purported to be a copy of the 
memorandum, the incriminating passage 
was carefully omitted.” 

Henry did not take the advice: he 
stuck at bigamy. It was, indeed, his 
characteristic to desire to cover his 
crimes by a cloak of legality. His first 
marriage was illegal; it had offended his 
conscience ; it was not really a marriage 
at all; so he was marrying for the first 
time when (in spite of his relations 
with her sister) Anne Bullen became his 
bride. Luther came to accept this view. 
The theologians of Wittenberg followed 
Osiander, and regarded the second mar- 
riage as lawful. Politics, of course, were 
concerned. Says Dr. Grisar (p. 11) :— 

“Though Luther and the Princes set 
great store on the projected alliance, on 
account of the increase of strength it would 
have brought the German Evangelicals, yet 
their hopes were to be shattered, for the 
articles above referred to did not find 
acceptance in England. Luther was later 
on to declare that everything had come to 
nought because King Henry wished to be 
head of the Protestants in Germany, which 
the Elector of Saxony would not permit : 
‘Let the devil take the great Lords! This 
rogue (‘is nebulo °) wanted to be proclaimed 
head of our religion, but to this the Elector 
would in no wise agree; we did not even 
know what sort of belief he had.’ Probably 
the King demanded a paramount influence 
in the Schmalkalden League, and _ the 
German Princes were loath to be deprived 
of the direction of affairs.” 


The Hessian bigamy was a different 
matter. Dr. Grisar tells the story with all 





its revolting details. Philip, if perhaps 
not more wicked than Henry, was more 
disgusting and shameless. Luther tried 
to keep his advice, and the second 
marriage, secret. Of course it came out, 
and Luther never denied his belief that 
bigamy was lawful, though he tried to 
put the seal of confession upon his advice, 
It cannot be said that he was truthful in 
the matter. Adolf Hausrath, whom we 
quoted in our notice of an earlier volume 
of this book, says :— 

** It is, indeed, sad to see the position into 
which the ecclesiastical leaders had brought 
themselves, and how, with diabolical logie, 
one false step led them on to another which 
was still worse.”’—‘ Luthers Leben,’ vol. ii 
p. 403. 

The rest of this volume is chiefly con- 
cerned with Luther’s moral principles. 
One chapter has the suggestive title 
*‘ Luther and Lying,’ and it contains what 
is, on the whole, a justifiable contradiction 
of the Reformer’s attacks on the Medieval 
Church. On the other hand, Dr. Grisar, 
while he does quote certain severe state- 
ments of modern historians about the 
Renaissance Popes, does not really allow 
his readers fully to appreciate the enor- 
mities which gave Luther justification 
for a good many of his attacks. But there 
are some assertions which were, of course, 
quite inexcusable. The penultimate Pro- 
vost of Trinity, Dr. Salmon used to 
delight to introduce his friends to the 
delicious passage in which S. R. Mait- 
land dealt with the legend of the 
papal “ vivarium.” Dr. Grisar reminds 
us that Luther was largely responsible 
for it :— 


“The so-called letter of St. Ulrich of 
Augsburg against clerical celibacy, with the 
account of 3,000 (6,000) babies’ he ads found 
in a pond belonging to St. Gregory’s nunnery 
in Rome, is admittedly one of the most 
impudent forgeries found in history, and 
emanated from some foe of Gregory VII. 
and opponent of the ancient law of celibacy. 
Luther brought it out as a weapon in bis 
struggle against celibacy, and, according to 
K6éstlin-Kawerau, most probably the Preface 
to the printed text published at Wittenberg 
in 1520 came from his pen.” 


If this should send readers to Maitland’s 
most entertaining essay, it will not have 
been written in vain. 

A later chapter deals with the further 
controversy with Erasmus arising out of 
the ‘ De libero arbitrio,’ and Dr. Grisar 
deals fairly with the subject, though we 
think he is far from just to the character of 
the great Dutch scholar. The controversy, 
however, is well known, and we do not 
think that Dr. Grisar adds anything to 
our understanding of it. But there is a 
good deal that is fresh, at any rate in 
England, in his account of Luther's 
controversy with Duke George of Saxony, 
who certainly gave Luther as good as he 
took. 

While Dr. Grisar’s biography is, for 
the most part, an extremely adverse 
judgment on Luther, it must not be 
thought that he is blind to the Reformer’s 
good points. He recognizes his real 
sincerity, his absence of avarice, his 
simplicity of life, his deep religious 
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feeling. Severely though he denounces 
much of his theology, as a Catholic must, 
he draws a clear line between his beliefs 
and those of many who regard themselves 
as his intellectual children. Thus Dr. 
Grisar writes :— 

“ By his retention of the belief in the three 
Divine Persons, and in the Divinity of the 
Redeemer, Luther was instrumental in pre- 
serving among his future followers a treasure 
inherited from past ages, in which not a few 
have found their consolation. We must not 
be unmindful of how he strove to defend it 
from the assaults of unbelief, in his time still 
personified in Judaism. He did not sin by 
debasing the Second Person of the Trinity, 
but rather by foisting on God Incarnate 
attributes which sre not really His; for 
instance, by arguing that, owing to the 
intimscy of the two Natures, Divine and 
Human, in Christ, His Human Nature must 
be as omnipresent as His Divine ; or, again, 
by teaching that mere belief in one’s re- 
demption and _ sanctification suffices to 
destroy sin; or, again, when his too lively 
eschatological fancy led him to see Christ, 
the Almighty conqueror of the devil and his 
world, already on the point of coming to the 
Judgment.” 


The volume finishes with the quotation 
of words of Luther on the Sacrament of 
the Altar, with which the author is able 
cordially to agree—a statement which 
Luther ended with the words: ‘“ This 
is my faith, this I know, and no one shall 
take it from me.” 








Memoirs of the Duke de Saint-Simon. 
Translated by Francis Arkwright. 
Vols. I. and II. (Stanley Paul & Co., 
10s. 6d. net each.) 


THERE can be little doubt that Mr. Ark- 
wright is justified in his belief that Saint- 
Simon’s Memoirs are not known to any 
large body of English readers, except in 
the form of extracts culled by diligent 
authors, and transplanted into their own 
compilations. There can hardly be a 
question, however, that they deserve to 
be. Their human interest is probably as 
great as that of any biographical collec- 
tion, and we are disposed to agree with 
the present translator, rather than with 
Macaulay, as to the ratio between their 
brilliancies and longueurs. Still, the 
latter undoubtedly exist, and no less 
certainly operate as a deterrent. 


Whilst we may wonder at the need for 
a translation of anything but a purely 
technicat treatise from a language so 
universally taught as is French, we may 
agree that there is a strong case for a good 
abridgment. It is surely better to have 
half a loaf than no bread, provided that 
the baking is good ; and there is always a 
chance at least that the appetite will grow 
in the eating, so that in the end the whole 
loaf will be digested. The question then 
1s only whether the abridgment is good 
and likely to serve the purpose of a wide 
appeal. 

We believe that this one is. As compared 
with previous experiments of the kind on 
Saint-Simon, the right principle of giving 





rather too much than too little has been 
adopted, and _ ultra-squeamishness has 
been eschewed. There is, moreover, an 
idiomatic raciness about the English 
which conveys the spirit of the original 
well; and to attain this the use of certain 
slang expressions is, perhaps, pardonable. 
We regret, however, to encounter so often 
the vulgarism, “it transpired,” and such 
a rendering as ‘‘ The Cardinalate is a great 
illustration for a new family.” 

Another merit is the absence from the 
page of what has been aptly termed “a 
profusion of pious stumbling- blocks,” those 
numerous notes which distract the atten- 
tion and mar the pleasure of eye and mind 
alike. Mr. Arkwright in the matter of 
annotation has restricted himself to the 
necessary minimum ; but what he gives 
us is of excellent quality and always to 
the point. Sterling samples are the foot- 
notes in vol. i. as to the names, marriages, 
and conventional titles of Louis XIV.’s 
natural children, and the leading members 
of the House of Condé ; and that in vol. ii. 
where the general credibility of the author 
is upheld after the demolition of the truth 
of a certain story related by him. Apropos 
of the battle of Landen we get an appro- 
priate citation from ‘ Tristram Shandy’ ; 
and a passage from ‘ Le Misanthrope ’ is 
adduced in illustration of the necessity of 
parties to a French lawsuit calling upon 
the judges. The ascription to Racine 
of the grievous blunder of mentioning 
Scarron in the presence of his widow and 
Louis XIV. was long since pointed out 
by Sainte-Beuve as an error; here only 
‘‘ another version” of the incident than 
Saint-Simon’s is hinted at. Perhaps a 
note might have been added regarding 
the supposed poisoning of Henriette 
d’Orléans, which Saint- Simon, on third- 
hand evidence, received ‘“‘ many years ” 
after the event, and ascribes to the 
Chevalier de Lorraine and two of Mon- 
sieur’s household, but which is now 
generally discredited. 

We have, then, some confidence in 
recommending this translated abridgment 
as an admirable representation of the classic 
memoirs well adapted for the general 
reader. Those who would study Saint- 
Simon more minutely will go to M. de 
Boislisle’s monumental edition of the 
complete original. 

The present issue, consisting of two 
good-sized volumes, amounts to about a 
third of the proposed abridgment. It 
covers the years 1691-1707, the transi- 
tional period between the Roi Soleil’s 
prosperity and his decline, and the begin- 
ning of the latter. The writer was about 
23 when he began the Memoirs, specimens 
of which were submitted to the Abbé of 
La Trappe a few years later. Saint-Simon 
was a diligent reader of compositions of 
this description, and makes interesting 
allusions to them in the course of his narra- 
tive. It was Bassompierre’s Memoirs 
which incited him to begin, and Dan- 
geau’s (read in manuscript) to put into 
shape memoranda he had long laid aside. 
The latter were found useful as a chrono- 
logical chart. Perhaps the letter to La 
Trappe was worth printing in full, as was 





done by the compiler of the last English 
abridgment. 

In spite of the finish of Saint-Simon’s 
masterly portraits and an _ occasional 
witty phrase, there is foundation for 
Madame du Deffand’s complaint that, for 
all their interest, the Memoirs are not well 
written. But they bear the stamp of 
personality in a high degree, and it is the 
personality of a man not only of good 
breeding, but of good faith and high 
instincts also. Preoccupied as is the 
memoirist with the questions of etiquette 
and problems of precedence which often 
exercised his contemporaries, he is by no 
means unaware of the occasional futility of 
these, and can even tell with zest a story of 
ridiculous heraldic ostentation, whilst he 
is, of course, an implacable opponent of 
anything resembling ill-founded preten- 
sions. He knows a real man when he 
sees him, as is shown by his wholehearted 
devotion to La Trappe ; and with a great 
capacity for friendship he gives proof of 
judgment in his choice of friends and 
ability to assess them at their proper 
value. The portrait of the all-powerful 
minister Chamillart, bringing out the 
essential mediocrity of the man whom it 
suited the King to overload with the 
control of both war and finance, is an 
admirable example both of Saint-Simon’s 
perception and detachment. For this 
billiard - playing favourite, whom 
Louis XIV. valued for his very weakness, 
had, like the Chancellor Pontchartrain, 
gone out of his way to solicit the friend- 
ship of the Duke, and was able to render 
him considerable services. It was the 
bourgeois rectitude and good sense of this 
young aristocrat out of favour which drew 
these and other men of influence towards 
Saint-Simon, and helped him with the 
King despite the aversion of Madame de 
Maintenon and his intimacy with Orl¢ans. 
The latter was highly creditable to both, 
being based on a mutual appreciation of 
good qualities. It had the advantage of 
enabling Saint-Simon to show posterity 
another side of the notorious debauchee, 
while its continuance ultimately gave the 
Regent a chance of utilizing the capacity 
of the friend who had never affected 
approval of his vices. 

His acquaintance with the Princesse 
des Ursins (of whom we get a candid 
representation) gave Saint-Simon many 
clues to the Spanish Succession imbroglio 
which brought France very near ruin. As 
early as the year after Blenheim the author 
of the Memoirs modestly propounded a 
plan for bringing the war to an end, which 
won the approval of three ministers, but 
was waved aside by Chamillart as certain 
to be unacceptable to the King. He 
insists much upon the incapacity of the 
French generals, though the earlier of 
his incisive portraits of the ever-for- 
tunate Villars is somewhat inconsistent, 
and shows signs of having been grudgingly 
retouched. Perhaps, also, the repulsive 
Vendéme suffers some injustice on the 
military side. But the truth of the con- 
trast drawn between the commanders of 
the day of Turenne and that of Villeroy 
cannot be gainsaid, though the cause of 
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the decay might be as much the deliberate 
system of Louvois as the whims of the 
King and Madame de Maintenon. The 
highly sympathetic full-length of Saint- 
Simon’s father-in-law, Maréchal de Lorge, 
a commander of the old school, may 
possibly err on the favourable side ; but, 
like his presentation of his father, the 
friend of Louis XIII., it certainly does 
credit to the heart of the artist. 


Saint-Simon was not blinded by the 
rays of the Roi Soleil. He thoroughly 
understood Louis XIV., as he showed 
on more than one occasion. The Grand 
Monarque, he proves by illustration, 


““was capable of listening to reason if he 
could only be induced to listen at all; he 
would even allow it to be expressed forcibly, 
provided that the person speaking took 
eare to flatter his despotic authority, and 
seasoned his remarks with the most profound 
respect.” 


But he liked people to seem to be afraid of 
him, and “ he always had a prejudice in 
favour of good-looking persons.” He also 
liked. on occasion, to show that he was not 
governed by Madame de Maintenon—a 
shrewd remark which betrays perception 
beyond that of the ordinary courtier. 


On the other hand, Louis XIV. had some 
justification for his complaint to Chamil- 
lart of Saint-Simon’s constant meddling 
with questions of rank and precedence after 
leaving the army. The great king, Saint- 
Simon naively remarks, in speaking of 
the attempts of the Duc du Maine and 
Madame de Maintenon to prejudice him 
in his eyes, “ was actually afraid of me ” ; 
and we can believe it if he thought that 
his mask was seen through. To Madame 
de Maintenon, according to Chamillart, 
Saint-Simon was * vainglorious, insubordi- 
nate, and full of schemes,”’ a judgment in 
which there was also, doubtless, an ele- 
ment of truth. There was little love lost 
between the champion of the Dukes and 
opponent of the bastards, and the lady 
who stood for the new régime. Perhaps it 
was true that she was “ the queen of dupes ”’ 
in everything but her understanding of 
the King—that she had “ fits of humi- 
lity,” and exercised a baneful influence 
over ecclesiastical and military matters. 
But Saint-Simon’s estimate of her can 
scarcely be accepted to-day, and has un- 
doubtedly done her much prejudice. Yet 
even in her case we can find no traces of 
deliberate injustice on the part of the 
memoirist. He himself admits that he 
was always too ready to let his tongue go 
when he thought he had reason to dislike 
people, and was never restrained by any 
consideration for their greatness or power ; 
and no doubt his pen sometimes caught 
the infection. Recording this admission, 
we may take leave for the present of a 
fascinating author, with the expression of 
a fervent wish that an adequate index 
may be provided at the completion of the 
work, 











At Home and on the Battlefield: Letters 
from the Crimea, China, and Egypt, 
1854-88. By Sir Frederick Charles 
Arthur Stephenson. Edited by Mrs. 
Frank Pownall. (John Murray, 12s. 
net.) 


Mrs. Powna.t is to be congratulated on 
this pleasant record of a family which 
has “done the State some service.” 
She explains in her Introduction that it 
was originally written to keep alive for 
younger members the memories of three 
notable Stephensons, and so we do not 
altogether escape little scraps of informa- 
tion which may, at first sight, appear 
superfluous to the general public. But 
the book is really none the worse for its 
domesticity. It gains, if anything, from 
its revelation of the bonds that unite a 
typical English stock as one generation 
succeeds another, and enforces the truth 
which is as old as the Elizabethans, that 
the firmness with which the affections of 
Englishmen are rooted in their homes is 
the principal cause of their achievements 
in distant climes. 

The Stephensons came from Cumber- 
land, and Joseph, the first of them who is 
known to history, is said to have run away 
from home. He became, at any rate, 
President of the Board of Green Cloth, 
the forerunner of the Board of Works ; 
and his son Sir Benjamin, after service in 
the Hanoverian Army, was appointed 
Master of the King’s Household at Windsor 
in 1812. He introduced economies into 
that establishment, and took over without 
any salary the disordered affairs of the 
Duke of York. Charles Greville sub- 
stantiates the family tradition that he 
declined to execute certain orders given 
by Lady Conyngham for the redecoration 
of her apartments in Kensington Palace 
without proper confirmation. Thereupon 
George IV., with characteristically unroyal 
spite, struck the name of his son William 
off the list of pages, thus depriving him of 
a claim to a commission in the Guards. 

Sir Benjamin’s daughters succeeded to his 
rooms in the Palace, and a sketch of them 
by a niece is to be found in the Appendix. 
They became elderly ladies of the school 
of Jane Austen: eccentrically dressed, 
given to fighting battles royal with their 
neighbours about doorways and partitions, 
and accustomed to drive solemnly up to 
town in their “glass coach” to draw 
their dividends at stated intervals. The 
description of Miss Mary and Miss Char- 
lotte Stephenson is vivacious; but it 
ignores the consideration that nieces who 
poke fun at their maiden aunts may 
themselves live to fall out of touch with 
the mode and the ton. 

The royal resentment failed materially 
to damage William Stephenson’s career, 
since he became Sir William, and Chair- 
man of the Inland Revenue. He had a 


fine training as Peel’s private secretary ; 
and of the various Chancellors of the 
Exchequer under whom he worked, he 
was accustomed to say that Gladstone 
gave most trouble through insisting on 
being posted in every detail; that Lowe 
required prompting even in the course of 





a Budget speech ; and that dealings with 
Disraeli were unpleasant, apparently be- 
cause he regarded Civil Servants ag 
machines. Sir William himself was quick 
of temper. ‘“‘ You follow me?” asked 
an official of slow and _ explanatory 
speech. ‘“ Follow him!” was the indig. 
nant comment ; ‘“‘ I was there long before 
he was!” But Mrs. Pownall depicts her 
father in retirement at Uxbridge in an 
agreeably mellow light: a regular wor. 
shipper in the parish church, active in 
local public duties, devoted to his pets and 
garden, and an assiduous reader, thongh 
he failed to appreciate ‘ Alice in Wonder. 
land.’ 


Mrs. Pownall deservedly devotes the 
greater part of her volume to the corre- 
spondence of her uncle, Sir Frederick 
Stephenson, the distinguished soldier who 
died just about four years ago as Constable 
of the Tower. The letters from the 
Crimea are of an excellent quality, and, if 
Germans were substituted for Russians, 
they might almost have been written to- 
day. The magnitude of the task before 
the Allies soon dawned on the clear-eyed 
young soldier; he talks in one letter 
about “‘a pleasure trip,” but explains 
soon afterwards that the expression was 
used thoughtlessly. Still, the note of 
enthusiasm rings pleasantly through his 
pages :— 

** What a lucky fellow I am! A Lieuw- 
tenant-Colonel at thirty-three, without pur- 
chase, and with a company in the Guards, 
that ensures me an income of 4601. a year, 
and such.a position! There is not a more 
enviable one in society.” 


The sum mentioned would not be con- 
sidered a fortune by a colonel in the 
Guards nowadays, even in a bachelor’s 
case. A bachelor Sir Frederick remained 
to the end of his days, because he wit- 
nessed when before Sebastopo] a “sad 
depression of spirits in more than one 
married officer—first-rate officers spoilt.” 


The letters from China during the 
** Arrow ” War prove that a good deal of 
the credit for the diversion of troops to 
India, usually assigned to Lord Elgin, 
should really be assigned to Frederick 
Stephenson. Elgin, besides, does not 
altogether shine as a diplomatist, since he 
failed to penetrate the duplicity of the 
mandarins. Stephenson himself took part 
in the final operations, and describes the 
looting of the Summer Palace in a some- 
what Philistine spirit; but his corre- 
spondence is chiefly concerned with the 
wearisomeness of the occupation of Canton. 


When placed, a good deal against his 
will, in command of the troops in Egypt, 
Stephenson played a meritorious, though 
unostentatious part. He had to deal with 
a bankrupt native administration, and 
with vacillating directions from home. 
When the time for action came, the expedi- 
tion for the relief of Gordon was taken 
out of his hands and placed in Wolseley’s. 
Stephenson: had strongly favoured the 
Suakin-Berber route, and expressed the 
indignation natural in a soldier that he 
should have been superseded on grounds 
that appeared to amount to distrust, 
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because he had not advocated the alterna- 
tive plan, the route up the Nile. Lord 
Grenfell, in a short Preface to this section 
of the letters, dexterously avoids the 
controversy, and Wolseley’s best advocate 
remains Sir Reginald Wingate, who holds, 
or did hold, that the Suakin-Berber line 
of advance was impracticable (‘ Mahdiism 
and the Eastern Sudan,’ p. 118). Be that 
as it may, Gordon was slain, and, when 
Stephenson’s sole chance of distinction in 
the field reached him, at Giniss, the action 
was thought so trifling that no clasp was 
awarded. Still, he left behind him a fine 
name in Egypt for the energy with which 
he suppressed cholera, and for his all- 
embracing hospitality. No man rejoiced 
more than he over Omdurman. “I am 
in raptures.” he wrote to Lady Wantage, 
“at Kitchener's success.” 








Milton. 
versity Library.” 
gate, ls. net.) 

In darkness and dismay Milton’s com- 
panions were Thrones, Dominations, 
Princedoms, Virtues, Powers; the slow, 
planetary wheelings of his verse are the 
earthly setting of symphonies first heard 
from out the secret altar touched with 
hallowed fire; in a vision he had seen 
God, and knew that beneath this muddy 
vesture of decay there is eternal might 
and beauty. His poems have the still, 
self-sufficing majesty of the gods of Phidias. 
They are a supreme revelation of power 
and beauty in English literature. But 
neither to Milton nor Phidias have men 
given the warm affection they have given 
to Shakespeare and Euripides. Beauty 
joined to austerity tires and depresses us, 
and we look for common happiness and 
ease, asking with Tithonus, 


Why should a man desire in any way 
To vary from the kindly race of men ? 


Milton is too austere and remote to 
please more than a few. When the lady 
in ‘ Comus ’ sings to Echo, and a shepherd 
bewails his learned friend unfortunately 
drowned in his passage on the Irish seas, 
these few hear the divine, enchanting 
ravishment ; but others say, like Bottom, 
that they have a reasonable good ear 
in music, and call for the tongs and 
the bones. In our generation Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Mr. J. W. Mackail have given 
us introductions to the ardours of the 
seraphim and mystical mathematics of the 
city of heaven, bringing to their work 
strong and sensitive styles, long and deep 
knowledge, accurate scholarship in many 
literatures, but especially in Greek and 
Latin, and a deep enthusiasm for all that 
is noble in poetry. Under their guidance 
readers have learnt to love and revere a 
poet whose grandeur and chill perfection 
might have repelled or overawed them. 
Mr. John Bailey has attempted a 
similar work on a smaller scale, addressing 
himself (one must suppose) to the unlearned. 
He has the first qualification for a critic 
of Milton: an eager and contagious 
enthusiasm. He has, too, a sound style 
which sometimes rises to eloquence, as in 
his description of Milton’s verses, which, 
he says, 


By John Bailey. “ Home Uni- 
(Williams & Nor- 





“pass into each other as wave melts into 
wave on the sea-shore; there is a constant 
breaking on the beach, but which will break 
and which will glide imperceptibly into its 
successor we cannot guess, though we sit 
watching for an hour; the sameness of rise 
and fall, crash and silence, is unbroken, yet 
no one wave is exactly like its predecessor, 
no two successive minutes give either eye or 
ear exactly the same experience.”’ 
If we add that he praises the right 
things, and sometimes reveals unsuspected 
beauties and meanings in familiar passages, 
it might seem that criticism is at an end. 

But Milton, like Dante, was a great 
scholar, and no work produced without 
the deliberate care of scholarship can be 
worthy of his memory. It is significant 
that Mr. Bailey never gives a reference 
for a quotation, and that he prefers a 
modernized text to Milton’s own, printing, 
for example, 

Amongst the enthroned gods on sainted seats, 
instead of 


Amongst the enthron’d Gods on Sainted seats, 


and throwing the metre into confusion. 
But prosody, though Mr. Bailey gives a 
good deal of attention to it, is not one of his 
strong subjects. He has the hardihood 
to assert that in the first fifty lines of 
Pope’s ‘ Epistle to Arbuthnot ’ there is not 
one in which the natural accent falls on 
an odd syllable. It would be pleasant to 
hear him read 

‘* Nine years,” cries he, who high in Drury Lane, 

Lull’d by soft Zephyrs thro’ the broken pane, 
Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints of se Term 
ould by hunger, and request of friends : 
“* The piece, you think, is incorrect ? Why, take it, 
I’mall submission: what you’d have it, make it,” 
putting the natural accents on the even 
syllables of each line. When he deals 
with the English sonnets, he tells us truly 
that Milton abandoned the Shakespearian 
form (with a final couplet), but does not 
tell us (what is even more remarkable) 
that in his Italian sonnets Milton three 
times out of five uses the couplet ending— 
writing, therefore, English sonnets in 
the Italian form, and Italian sonnets in 
the English form. But it would be a 
mere weariness to write or read a list of 
such faults of omission, inaccuracy, or 
inconsistency ; and, after all, they are 
none of them so grievous as to spoil the 
book completely. 

The Bibliography is less useful than 
it should be. It fails to mention 
Mr. Mackail’s ‘Springs of Helicon,’ al- 
though the book is referred to (without a 
name) at least four times in the text; 
nor does it include Mark Pattison’s 
edition of the sonnets, invaluable to many 
readers because it has literal translations 
of the Italian poems, or Miss Lockwood’s 
‘ Lexicon,’ though a glance at pp. 260-61 
of that book would have shown better than 
anything else how “ Milton felt the joy and 
wonder of light.” For the sake of the 
autobiographical passages from the prose 
works mention sheuld also be made either 
of the edition of the ‘ Areopagitica ’ in the 
“Temple Classics,” which includes them, 
or of Prof. Hiram Corson’s ‘ Introduction 
to the Prose and Poetical Works of Milton.’ 
Finally, Prof. Saintsbury’s chapter on 
Milton’s prosody (in his ‘ History of Pro- 


sody ’) ought to be named beside Mr. 
Robert Bridges’s treatise, if only to show 
that the same evidence may bear more 
than one interpretation. 

If there is a second edition of this little 
book, as we hope, Mr. Bailey would do 
well to revise the volume and_ get 
rid of its inaccuracies. It is worth the 
time and trouble. 








Poems of Emile Verhaeren. Selected and 
rendered into English by Alma Strettell. 
(John Lane, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Atl. but three of the translations which 
this volume contains were published nine 
years ago; but it was a happy idea to 
reprint them at the present time, and the 
frontispiece, a drawing of M. Verhaeren 
inscribed ‘“‘ John Sargent, 1915,’’ would 
suffice of itself to entitle the book to a 
place on an art-lover’s shelves. This is the 
first likeness of M. Verhaeren we have seen 
in which one could recognize the fact that 
he was a poet, and it has the further 
charm of suggesting that the artist worked 
with zest and sympathy. We wish that 
Alma Strettell, whose gifts as a translator 
are well known, had been able to give us a 
larger and more representative collection 
of Verhaeren’s mature work, the more so 
as, of the three poems she newly trans- 
lates, two strike us as better than any- 
thing that precedes them, one of them, 
‘Joy,’ being as near adequacy as it is 
given to verse-translation ever to be :— 

Rose of the pearl-hued gardens, when you kiss 

My brow, a touch of living flame it is ; 

To me all seems 

One thrill of ardour, beauty, wild caress ; 

And I, in this world-drunkenness, 

So multiply myself in all that gleams 

On dazzled eyes 
That my heart, fainting, vents itself in cries. 


O leaps of fervour, strong, profound and sweet 
As though some great wing swept thee off thy 


feet 
If thou hast felt them upward bearing thee 
Toward infinity, ; 
Complain not, man, even in the evil day. 


This has the ease and strength of original 
inspiration, the language answers to the 
splendour and ecstasy of the thought ; 
and those who know M. Verhaeren will feel 
that here is his authentic voice. 

If the earlier poems, most of which were 
chosen from ‘ Les Villages Illusoires,’ are 
less successful, it is, perhaps, in part 
because, lacking the binding emotion so 
conspicuous in the lines just quoted, they 
offer a much severer task to the translator. 
They are genre studies of nature or of 
human character in rural Flanders, and, 
while the poet brought to them much 
sympathetic perception and great fertility 
of invention, they are perhaps more 
representative of his power as a craftsman 
than of his essentially imaginative gift. 
French literature finds room far more 
readily for exhibitions of technical mastery 
than does English ; and it is as well to recog- 
nize that the translation of such chefs- 
d’ceuvre into our tongue is an impossibility. 
Alma Strettell’s workmanship, however, is 
always solid and good, except where ana- 
pestic rhythms are employed: here, we 
frankly confess, she seems to us to lose her 
accomplishment. We think, too, that no 
exigency should be permitted to excuse 





rhymes like “‘ o’er ”’ and “ law.” 
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FICTION. 


Chapman’s Wares. By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. (Mills & Boon, 6s.) 


SEVERAL varieties of fiction are to be 
found in this volume of short stories, and 
Mr. Marriott Watson’s practised hand is 
successfully shown in all of them. There 
are stories dealing with an elopement 
from a country house, with a mysterious 
tragedy at a wayside inn, with a cruel 
example of the cross-examiner’s art in 
an assize court, with the heroic labours of 
a missionary on a Pacific island stricken 
with disease, with a fearful instrument 
invented by a zealous mathematician to 
establish a ‘‘ definite relationship between 
the Cosmic Force and Numbers,” and 
with a strange robbery on a liner, in which 
a Cockney stowaway plays an unexpected 
part. In ‘ Elaine,’ the first and longest 
story in the volume, in which a pleasing 
picture of country-house life is presented, 
a charming and high-minded girl, in a 
spirit of self-sacrifice born of a dramatic 
moment, takes the place of her brother’s 
wife, who is on the point of eloping with 
her own lover. If the situation is want- 
ing in originality, Mr. Marriott Watson 
handles it with a delicacy and power 
all his own; the characters never lose 
their touch of vitality, nor the dialogue 
its note of naturalness. To our mind, 
however, his skill as a writer of short 
stories is best displayed in ‘The Room 
in the Dolphin,’ in which, after a 
ruthless exhibition of his powers as a 
cross-examiner, a legal bully, returning 
at night to his wife’s room in an 
hotel in the Assize town, realizes that 
one of his victims in the witness- box 
has had his revenge. All the stories 
are written with the ease and distinction 
that Mr. Marriott Watson has taught 
us to expect of him, and nearly all of 
them grip the attention, but this terse 
and moving tale of legal life is a particu- 
larly good example of a difficult art. 





Olga Nazimov, and Other Stories. By 
W. L. George. (Mills & Boon, 6s.) 


‘Oxtea Nazimov’ deserves to head a 
better procession of stories than that which 
passes before the reader of this composite 
volume, for true creativeness and power 
to kindle interest and excite emotion are 
shown in this tale of a Russian girl’s love 
for her consumptive brother. Here we 
have the effectiveness aimed at by melo- 
dramatists without the besetting sin of 
melodrama — crude artificiality. |The 
doomed, but erotic young man, horribly 
amusing himself by ticking off the days 
which the medical prognosis assigns to 
him, is ignobly and impressively tragic. 
There are clever things among the 
twenty-eight items which follow the title- 
story—notably a satire on the pecuniary 
obligations of a guest in rich men’s houses, 
and a satire on the sensitive conscience 
which is soothed by such argumentative 
ingenuity as baffles the devil in folk- 
tales. We are informed that the author’s 





late wife collaborated in most of the 
twenty-one short “dramas” (in non- 
dramatic form), among which are the 
satires we have praised. The vociferous 
emphasis on the satiric meaning of more 
than one of these pieces is decidedly 
irritating. Among three “ Grotesques” 
we note a clever example of a kind of 
humour which is the life and soul of a 
neglected, but still enjoyable novel of 
1836—‘ The Adventures of Sir Frizzle 
Pumpkin.’ 


Tne Splendid Blackguard. By Roger Po- 
cock. (John Murray, 6s.) 


A COMPLEX figure is the mercurial hero 
of this romantic tale. He is a Spanish 
marquess with a strong flow of Irish and 
a small drop of Indian blood in his veins ; 
he is educated at Oxford, and joins the 
Canadian Mounted Police; he marries, 
after a less agreeable if more conventional 
experience of matrimony, a Red Indian 
girl with a “ delicious gravity of bearing,” 
and, staining his body to the necessary 
tint, becomes the chief of her tribe. The 
narrative is swift in movement and 
picturesque in detail. It is, perhaps, the 
kind of book which Fenimore Cooper 
might have written if he had possessed a 
sense of humour; for its distinguishing 
merit lies not so much in its facile treat- 
ment of Indian life as in its artistic note 
of gaiety. From all the strange groups 
of characters among whom the daring and 
rollicking hero moves—the sturdy police- 
men, the crafty swindlers, and the stately 
Indians—he contrives to extract some 
fun. There is no tense moment in the 
book—and there are dramatic situations 
not a few—which is not quickly followed 
by flashes of humour, except in the 
closing pages when the daredevil trooper 
becomes an austere Indian and _ passes 
proudly to an heroic end. How far Mr. 
Pocock’s picture of life in the wilds of the 
North-West is correct we need not inquire, 
nor will most of his readers, grateful for 
an attractive story vividly told. 


Tainted Gold. By H. Noel Williams. 
(Stanley Paul & Co., 6s.) 


Wuat are the motives which govern 
novelists in selecting the occupations of 
their heroes? In this melodramatic tale 
the hero is a young member of the Bar, 
who, though he has been called but seven 
years, has acquired a dazzling position 
in the courts, but whose professional 
engagements, though repeatedly referred 
to, have, nevertheless, not the slightest 
connexion with the story. A group of 
daring ruffians make persistent attempts 
upon his life, because they know that a 
disreputable uncle of the brilliant young 
barrister, long supposed by all his rela- 
tives to be dead, has built up a colossal 
fortune in America, which, in the event 
of the death of his kith and kin, will 
go to swell a charitable fund of which 
they can make a dishonest use. Hair- 
breadth escapes follow in quick succession, 
and almost every page reverberates with 





the sounds of rushing motor-cars and 
telephone bells. The story is written 
in rather too smooth a manner for a 
book of its class, but its details—once 
the inherent improbability of its plot 
is overcome — are contrived with some 
care and ingenuity. The final scene, 
however, in which the murderous gang 
make an unnecessary raid on a country 
house, is grotesque enough to read like a 
burlesque of the rest of the tale. 





The Bond of Sport. By M. Hartley. 
(Duckworth & Co., 6s.) 


THE author of this pleasant novel under- 
stands dogs and horses better than men 
and women. Its appeal, as its title 
suggests, is to those interested in country 
sports, and all such should enjoy it. 
The fox, the otter, the hare, are hunted; 
horses are driven, ridden, bought and 
sold ; you smell the country as you read, 
and the motor-car makes but a shy 
appearance. One of the characters says : 


“Some poor folk has to be born and 

brought up in towns, I s’pose, and natur- 
ally they can’t know aught that’s worth 
knowing.” 
That is the real atmosphere of the book, 
and as long as it is maintained the story 
is convincing. When we come to 
** Horatio, Duke of Montgomery, and 
his wife May,” the atmosphere changes 
and the interest slackens. We do 
not know why the Duke should be 
called Lord Trevannion, his Lordship, and 
** Rats ”’—we presume they are the same 
person—while ‘“‘ his wife”’ gets an occa- 
sional “her Grace.” But ‘The Bond of 
Sport’ is, unlike some sporting novels, 
entirely free from vulgarity, and it is 
only when we are introduced into ““Gwyne- 
vor’s great Elizabethan pile” that any 
lack of knowledge and perhaps good taste 
makes itself noticeable. 


The Guns of Europe. By Joseph A. 


Altsheler. (Appleton & Co., 3s. 6d.) 


‘Tue Guns or Evroprz’ is the first of 
three “‘ romances ”’ in a series called ‘ The 
World War.’ It starts mechanically, and 
without the spell which imagination 
should at once have given to such a 
subject. But after a tame chapter or 
two its interest increases, and by the 
time the middle portion is reached it 
has acquired grip. Incidents multiply 
and become more exciting; the story 
advances rapidly, and it is impossible 
to put it away unfinished. It is a 
tale of great things, and its hero is 4 
young American who, through force 
of circumstances, becomes a volunteer 
on the side of the Allies. He is a very 
useful volunteer, for he smashes a wireless 
telegraphic installation, at least one 
aeroplane, a Zeppelin, and a great gun 
during the first few days of the German 
advance on Paris. His companions in 
arms are a compatriot, a great French 
aviator, and an Englishman, all of whom 
are also extremely useful. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


PF 
THEOLOGY. 


Pictures of Russian Worship, with Introductory 
Note by the Rev. J. A. Douglas, 1 /3 net. 
Faith Press 
A portfolio of fifteen mounted pictures, 
with a short general Introduction and explanatory 
notes. 
POETRY. 


Thomson (0. R. Howard), ReEsuRGAM, Poems and 
Lyrics. Philadelphia, Bains 
Includes ‘ The Easter of Lazarus,’ ‘ The Hill- 

Top,’ and ‘ Lilith.’ 

War Ballads and Broadsides of Previous Wars, 
1779-95, prepared for the press by H. Ling 
Roth and J. T. Jolley, 2/6 

Halifax, F. King & Sons 
A selection from the collections of the late 

F. A. Leyland in Bankfield Museum, Halifax. In 

the Introduction the authors give an account of 

‘War Times in Halifax,’ and write notes on the 

history of the period dealt with, and on the metre 

of the ballads. 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Voysey (Charles Francis Annesley), INDIVIDUALITY, 

3/6 net. Chapman & Hall 

_ The propositions on which the author bases 
his conclusions are ‘‘ that there is a beneficent and 
omnipotent controlling power that is perfectly 
good and perfectly loving ; and that our existence 
here is for the purpose of growing individual 
characters.” 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Bax (E. Belfort), GERMAN CULTURE: PAST AND 
PRESENT, 4/6 Allen & Unwin 
The author aims “ at giving a gencral view 

of the social and intellectual life of Germany from 
the end of the medieval period to modern times.” 


Brailsford (Mabel Richmond), QuAKER WoMEN, 
1650-90, 7 /6 Duckworth 
An account of the work and idee|s of the early 
Quaker womenin England. Portions of the book 
are reproduced from The Englishwoman, The 
Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, and 
other papers. 


Burdy (Samuel), THE LIFE oF PHILIP SKELTON, 
5/ net. Oxford, Clarendon Press 
This is reprinted from the edition of 1792, 
and contains an Introduction by Dr. Norman 
Moore. 


Evans (Howell T.), WALES AND THE WARS OF THE 
RossEs, 10/ net. Cambridge University Press 
A narrative of the struggle between Lan- 
caster and York, written from the standpoint 
of Wales and the Marches. It opens with a 
chapter on ‘The Historical Value of Contem- 
porary Welsh Literature.’ 


Jones (C. Sheridan), THE Story oF THE HOHEN- 
ZOLLERNS, 5 / net. Jarrold 
A popular account, illustrated with portraits. 


Low (Sidney), SamuEL HENRY JEYES: a Sketch 
of his Personality and Work, 7 /6 net. 
Duckworth 
A biography of a well-known journalist, 
followed by ‘A Selection from his Fugitive 
Writings,’ arranged and edited by Prof. W. P. 
Ker, and illustrated by Mr. Harry Furniss. 
Mahafty (R. P.), FRaNcis JosEpH I.: his Life and 
Times, an Essay in Politics, 2/ net. Duckworth 
A new edition. See notice in T'he Athenaum, 
Dec. 19, 1908, p. 785. 
Mierow (Charles Christopher), THE GoTuic History 
oF JORDANES, in English Version, 7 /6 net. 
Milford, for Princeton University Press 
A translation of the ‘ Getica’ of Jordanes, 
based on Mommsen’s text, and edited with an 
Introduction and Commentary. 


Norwich Deeds enrolled in the Court Rolls of that 
City : a Calendar of 1307-1341, edited by Walter 


Rye. 
Norwich, Norfolk Archeological Society 
This is a continuation of a similar Calendar 
compiled by the Rev. W. Hudson and Mr. Rye for 
the period 1285-1306, and published for the 
Society in 1903. 
O’Donnell (Elliot), THe In1su ABROAD, 7 /6 net. 
Pitman 
An account of the achievements of notable 
Irishmen outside their own country. 


Topham (Anne), MEMORIES OF THE KAISER’s 
Court, 2/6 net. Methuen 
A seventh and cheaper edition. 





Whitlock (Brand), Forty Yrars oF It, 6 / 
Appleton 
An account of the progress of democracy in 
the mid-western cities of the United States, 
recording the author’s reminiscences of prominent 
American politicians. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Chittenden (Hiram Martin), THE YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK: Historical and Descriptive, 
$1.75. Cincinnati, Stewart & Kidd 

An enlarged and revised edition. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Phillpotts (Eden), My Suruss, 10/ net. Lane 

he author describes ‘‘ some few hundred 
genera, with their species,’’ which he has himself 
cultivated. The book is illustrated with fifty 
photographs. 


WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Jovial Jottings from the Trenches, by Capt. Wide- 
awake, 1/ net. Harrap 
A rhyming alphabet, illustrated with cartoons. 


MacGiil (Patrick), Tor AMATEUR ARMY, 1/ net. 
Herbert Jenkins 
The author of ‘ Children of the Dead End’ 
and ‘The Rat-Pit’ joined the London Irish at 
the outbreak of war, and here describes a soldier’s 
life ‘‘ from the stage of raw ‘ rooky’ to that of 
finished fighter.” 


Nelson’s History of the War, by John Buchan, 
Vol. III., 1 / net. 
This volume opens with an account of the 
battle off Heligoland, and covers the period from 
the battle of the Aisne to the fall of Antwerp. 


What I Saw in Berlin and Other European Capitals 
during Wartime, by ‘‘ Piermarine,”’ 5 / net. 
Nash 
The author has visited eight of the European 
capitals since the outbreak of war, and describes 
the attitude of the inhabitants towards the war. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


De Sélincourt (E.), ENGLISH POETS AND THE 

NATIONAL IDEAL, 2/6 net. Milford 

Four lectures on Shakespeare, Milton, Words- 
worth, and ‘ English Poetry since 1815.’ 


Writers of the Day: ARNOLD BENNETT, by F. J. 
Harvey Darton; H. G. WELLS, by J. D. Beres- 
ford, 1/ net each. p Nisbet 

Short studies in biography and criticism. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XXV., 
6 /6 net. 
Milford, for Harvard University Press 
Includes ‘ Medical Allusions in the Works of 
St. Jerome,’ by Mr. Arthur S. Pease; ‘ Molle 
atque Facetum,’ by Mr. Carl N. Jackson; and 
‘ Hippocratea, I.,’ by Mr. William A. Heidel. 


Stigand (Capt. C. H.), A GRAMMAR OF DIALECTIC 

CHANGES IN THE KISWAHILI LANGUAGE, 7 /6 net. 

Cambridge University Press 

The Rev. W. E. Taylor writes the Introduc- 

tion, and also contributes a ‘ Mombasa Recension 

of the Inkishafi,’ and a poetical translation of the 
poem. 

ECONOMICS. 


Dicksee (Lawrence R.), BusINESS METHODS AND 
THE WAR, 2 / net. 
Cambridge University Press 
Four lectures which were given at the London 
School of Economics in the early part of this 
year. 
SOCIOLOGY. 


Braithwaite (Wm. Chas.), FOUNDATIONS OF 
NATIONAL GREATNESS, 1 / net. 
National Adult School Union 
The author sets forth a scheme for studying 
the chief factors in our national development for 
the use of ‘‘ study circles.’”” The book is inter- 
leaved with blank pages. 


March (Norah H.), Towarps RacraAL HEALTH: 
a Handbook for Parents, Teachers, and Social 
Workers on the Training of Boys and Girls, 
3 /6 net. Routledge 

Prof. J. Arthur Thomson contributes a Fore- 
word. 


Tolstoy (Leo), Socrat. EvIts AND THEIR REMEDY, 
edited by Helen Chrouschoff Matheson, 1 / net. 
Methuen 

A selection from the writings of Tolstoy. 
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f / EDUCATION. 


Sleight (W. G:),. chi gil" ‘ALU ES AND 
METHODS, BASED ON-SHE. PLES OF THE 
TRAINING PrRocEss, 4 /6 net. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 

The writer’s purpose “ is to present the prob- 

lem in its newer form; to describe in what way, 

and in how far, its solution has been reached ; and 

to indicate briefly how that solution may be 

applied to practice.’”’ Dr. C. Spearman contri- 
butes a Preface. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Bell’s Geographical Illustrations, Nos. 1 to 6, 
2/6 net each. 

These pictures are ‘ The Frozen North,’ ‘ An 
Oasis in the Desert,’ ‘ In a Japanese Tea Garden,’ 
‘Elephants at Work,’ ‘ Red Indians at Home,’ 
and ‘A Banana Plantation.” They measure 
34 by 19 inches, and are lithographed from water- 
colour drawings by Miss M. Dorothy Hardy. 


Best French Poetry: Vol. I. PETITE ANTHOLOGIE 
pU SEIZIRME Srecie; Vol. Il. Jean de 
Fontaine: FasBLes; Vol. III. Lamartine: 
Porksies; Vol. IV. Victor Hugo: Posksigs ; 
Vol. V. Alfred de Musset: Pokstes; Vol. VI. 
Théophile Gautier : Posies, selected by Walter 
Rippmann, 3d. net each. Dent 

A new series, designed to meet the needs of 
teachers. 

Blackie’s New Systematic English Readers: 
FourtTH READER (1/5), FirrH READER (1 /7). 

Blackie 
These contain a variety of extracts in prose 
and verse, followed by ‘Helps to the Study of 

English.’ They have coloured and other illus- 

trations. 

Brueys-Palaprat, Lz GRONDEUR, edited by 
Marguerite D. M. Goldschild, 10d. Blackie 

The play is edited with notes and exercises, 
and a brief Introduction. 


Dent (G. Clifford), EXERCISES IN PrRosE LITERA- 
TURE AND COMPOSITION, 3 /6 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
The book is divided into three parts, contain- 
ing graded lessons and exercises which are illus- 
trated by numerous extracts from well-known 
prose writers. 

Here and There Stories: Intermediate. HERE 
AND THERE IN SCOTLAND AND IRELAND (4d.) ; 
Senior. HERE AND THERE IN AUSTRALASIA 
(5d.). Macmillan 

Illustrated Readers for young children. 

How and Why Stories: Intermediate. CURIOUS 
Facts ABOUT ANIMALS, by George Guest (4d.) ; 
Senior. Insect Lire, by Jean Henri Fabre 
(5d.). : 

Two Readers. The latter is an abridged 
edition of ‘ Insect Life.’ 

Jones (Frank), INTERMEDIATE ORAL LaTIN 
READER, based on Cicero’s ‘ De Senectute, 
with Extracts from Martial and Horace, 2 7 

Blackie 
This Reader is intended for young pupils 

‘“‘ who are not quite ready for a Latin ‘ author ' in 

his entirety.” 

Krasser (Marie F.) and Morrison (Lina), PRo- 
GRESSIVE FRENCH COMPOSITION, 1 / Blackie 

Containing a series of graded lessons with an 

English-French Vocabulary at the end. 


Méry, Le CHATEAU D’ UDOLPHE, edited by T. R. N. 
Crofts, 4d. Shay fe 
One of “ Blackie’s Little French Classics, 
edited with a Questionnaire. 


Oxford Junior French Series: QUATRE CONTES, 
par Charles Perrault, adapted and edited by 
Arthur Wilson-Green; LE BERGER ET LE 
Proscrit, par J.-J. Porchat, adapted and 
edited by A. Truan, 1/ each. Milfor 

Edited with notes, Questionnaire, Vocabu- 

lary, &c. 


Siepmann’s French Series: Advanced: WATER- 
Loo, par Erckmann-Chatrian, ada ted and 
edited by Eugéne Pellissier, 2 /6 acmillan 

The text is edited with an Introduction and 
notes, to which are added Appendixes containing 

Questionnaires and Sujets de Rédaction. A‘ Key 

to these by the general editors of the series 1s 

issued separately at 2/6 net, and a‘ Word- and 

Phrase-book ’ at 6d. 


Warner (George Townsend), ON THE WRITING 
OF ENGLISH, 3 /6 net. Blackie 
A book on essay-writing, intended for boys 
rather than their teachers. The author has 
accordingly ‘sacrificed pedagogic decorum of 
instruction.” 
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FICTION. 


Arnold (Lilian), THE Storm Dog: a Romance of 
Cornwall, 1/ net. Long 
A popular edition. 


Baker (Amy J.), THE SNAKE GARDEN, 6/ Long 
A tale of life in South Africa. 
Bowman (Robert), A Lapy oF Russia, 6/ 

Heinemann 
; A study of various aspects of Russian life— 
in Petrograd, in a large country house, and finally 
in @ prison in Siberia. 


Burgin (G. B.), THE HERB oF HEALING, 6/ 
: Hutchinson 
A Canadian story in which a magic plant of 
the Indians influences the lives of the chief 
characters. 


Conyers (Dorothea), Marve, 6 / Hutchinson 


: novel of hunting life in England with an 
Irish heroine. 


Dunsany (Lord), Firry-ONrE TALEs, 3 /6 net. 
: Elkin Mathews 
These include ‘The Assignation.’ ‘The 
Songless Country,’ ‘The Death of Pan,’ ‘ The 
2 Tall Sons,’ and ‘The Poet speaks with 
arth. 


Goldie (V.), Tue DREAM FRIEND, 6 / Long 


A story of a degenerate, his young wife, and 
her lover. 


Gould (Nat), Tue CHANCE oF A LIFETIME, 6d. 
Long 
A new edition. 


Gould (Nat), THe WizaRD oF THE TuRF, 6 / Long 
A love-story of sporting life. 


Hamilton (Cosmo), THe MIRACLE OF LovE, 6 / 
Hurst & Blackett 
The love-story of two young people who meet 
after the heroine has been married by her father 
to a profligate duke. 


James (Henry), The Tales of: THE TURN OF 
THE SCREW, THE ASPERN PAPERS, DAISY 
MILLER, THE LESSON OF THE MASTER, 2 /6 net 
each. Secker 

The first instalment of a uniform reissue of 

Mr. James’s stories. 


Leblanc (Maurice), THE TEETH OF THE TIGER, 6 / 
L Hurst & Blackett 
_ Arséne Lupin reappears in this story, after 
his sensational death, in a new light. 


Lyall (David), Tue ConsoLATION BUREAU, 6 / 
Hodder & Stoughton 
The experiences of a lady who organized a 
“Consolation Bureau” in an evening paper, 
related by herself. 


Marsh (Richard), THz RoMANCE oF A MAID OF 
Honovwr, 7d. net. Long 
A cheap edition. 


Orezy (Baroness), A BRIDE or THE PLAINS, 6 / 
Hutchinson 
A description of peasant life in the Lowlands 
of Hungary. 


Porter (Eleanor H.), Miss Bir..y’s DECISION, 6 / 
Stanley Paul 
A sequel to ‘ Miss Billy,’ describing a mis- 
understanding between her and the artist to 
whom she was engaged. 


Praed (Mrs. Campbell), LApy BRIDGET IN THE 

NEVER-NEVER LAND, 6 / Hutchinson 
; A description of the married life of a dis- 
illusioned London Society woman and an Austra- 
lian bushman. 


Stevens;(E. S.), ALLWARD, 6/ 
A study of gipsy life. 


Swan (Annie S.), Love Gives ITsExF, 3 /6 

Hodder & Stoughton 
, A story of a feud between two families which 
is finally ended by intermarriage. 


Tchekhoff (Anton), THe Kiss, AND OTHER STORIES, 
translated from the Russian by R. E. C. Long, 
2/6 net. Duckworth 

This translation was first published in 1908, 
and is now reprinted in the ‘“‘ Readers’ Library.” 


Yorke (Curtis), HER MEASURE! 6/ Hutchinson 

This story describes what befell the heroine 
after answering an advertisement for a house- 
keeper at a lonely Yorkshire manor. 


Mills & Boon 





REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Bird Notes and News, Sprinc NuMBER. 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
This number opens with an article by Mr. 
W. H. Hudson ‘On Liberating Caged Birds.’ 
Other features are ‘The Birds of Shetland and 
Orkney,’ and ‘ Notes on some Summer Migrants.’ 


Classical Quarterly, Aprit, 3/ net. Murray 
The contents of this number are chiefly con- 
cerned with textual criticism, though Miss Grace 
Macurdy has a paper on the pain-allaying herbs 
of Iliad, V. 900, and Prof. E. W. Fay another 
seeking to demonstrate the existence and develop- 
ments of an Indo-European root dyu=“ jun- 
gere.”’ 
English Historical Review, Aprit,5/ Longmans 
‘ Archbishop Stratford and the Parliamentary 
Crisis of 1341,’ by Mr. Gaillard Lapsley ; ‘ The 
Forgeries of Guillaume Benoit,’ by Mr. C. Ruther- 
ford ; and ‘ The Privy Council of 1679,’ by Prof. 
E. Raymond Turner, are articles in the present 
issue. 
Folk-Lore, MARCH 3ist,5/ Sidgwick & Jackson 
The contents include Dr. R. R. Marett’s 
Presidential Address on ‘War and Savagery’; 
‘Some Notes on East African Folk-Lore,’ by Miss 
A. Werner; and an account of ‘The Dasabra: 
an Autumn Festival of the Hindus,’ by Mr. W. 
Crooke. 


Imperial Arts League, JouRNAL, APRIL, 6d. 
15, Great George Street, Westminster 
This number gives a full report of the Sixth 
Annual Meeting of the League. Other items are 
an account of British Industrial Art, by Mr. W. G. 
Paulson Townsend ; and a letter on‘ The Function 
of Art Criticism,’ by Mr. W. K. West. 


Mount Tom, EAsTtER NuMBER, $1 per annum. 
Northampton, Mass,, Mount Tom Press 
This number contains short papers on ‘ The 
Holyoke Billboard,’ ‘ Machines and Folks,’ ‘ The 
Right to be Somebody in Particular,’ and ‘ Slow 
Down and Catch Up.’ 


Open Court, APRIL, 6d. 
Open Court Publishing Co. 
Some of the articles in this number are 
‘Norway and its Political Situation, by Mr. 
Martin Narbho; ‘Some Old Blue Laws,’ by Mr. 
Preserved Smith ; and ‘ The Psychology of Fear,’ 
by Mr. Arthur J. Westermayr. 


JUVENILE. 
Walter (L. Edna), Finn ANp SAMOYAD, the Bear- 
Hunters of the North, 1/6 net. Black 


A volume in the series ‘‘ Life and Legends of 
Other Lands.” It is illustrated with coloured 
plates. 

GENERAL. 


Churchward (Albert), THE ARCANA OF FREE- 

MASONRY, 7/6 net. Allen & Unwin 

This work is based on the author’s lectures 

on the ancient sources of the craft, some of which 
have appeared in 7'he Freemason. 


Cripps (Arthur Shearly), A Martyr’s SERVANT: 
the Tale of John Kent, A.D. 1553-63, 2 /6 net. 
Duckworth 
A story of the lame servant of Father Goncalo 
da Silveira. The book is included in the ‘‘ Road- 
mender ”’ Series. 


Ford (Henry Jones), THE ScotcH-IRISH IN AME- 
RICA, 8 /6 net. 
Milford, for Princeton University Press 
An account of Ulster emigration to the 
United States and its contribution to American 
nationality. 


Harrison (Jane Ellen), ALPHA AND OMEGA: 
Essays, 3/6 net. Sidgwick & Jackson 
These essays include ‘Crabbed Age and 
Youth,’ ‘ Art and Mr. Clive Bell,’ ‘ Homo Sum,’ 
and ‘ Heresy and Humanity.’ 
Militarism versus Feminism: an Enquiry and a 
Policy, 6d. net. Allen & Unwin 
The writer’s purpose is to show that Mili- 
tarism involves the subjection of women. 


New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1914, prepared 
under the Instructions of the Government of 
New Zealand by Malcolm Fraser, Government 
Statistician. Eyre & Spottiswoode 

This, the twenty-third issue of the ‘ Year- 

Book,’ includes a considerable amount of new 

matter. 


Theosophical Society: GENERAL REPORT OF THE 
THIRTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY AND CONVEN- 
TION HELD AT ADYAR, DECEMBER 26TH To 315ST, 
1914, 1/ 

Adyar, Madras, Theosophical Publishing House 
Includes the Presidential Address and the 
reports of the General Secretaries of the National 

Societies throughout the world. 





PAMPHLETS. 


Conchological Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland: Presentation of Address to John W. 
Taylor. 

Reprinted from The Journal of Conchology. 


Darken* (Edward M.), THE WEATHER, WITH IN- 
STRUCTIONS FOR FORECASTING IT Days, WEEKs, 
MONTHS, OR YEARS IN ADVANCE. 

Wellington, New Zealand, Lankshear 

The author expounds a system of forecasting 

the weather which he has deduced from his study 
of physical phenomena. 


Ferree (Barr), A KALENDAR FOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
1914. New York, 294, West 13th Street 
This Kalendar is intended ‘‘ to summarize 
...the patriotic and historic activity of Pennsyl- 
vania for the year 1914.” It is reprinted from 
the ‘ Year- Book of the Pennsylvania Society’ 
for 1915. 
London (Bishop of), THE NrED oF FORTITUDE, Id. 
The Christian Commonwealth 
A lecture delivered before the City Temple 
Literary Society last March. 


True Temperance Annual, 1915, 3d. 
True Temperance Association 
Contains an account of the Annual Meeting 
of the Association, some statistical returns, a 
chapter on ‘ Temperance and the War,’ &c. 


SCIENCE. 


Balls (W. Lawrence), THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
PROPERTIES OF Raw Corton, 5/ net. Black 
An historical account of the development of 
cotton-lint, illustrated with photographs and 
diagrams. 


Conklin (Edwin G.), HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 
IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF MEN, 8 /6 net. 
Milford, for Princeton University Press 
The Norman W. Harris Lectures for 1914 
at North-Western University. 


Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and 
Burma, edited by A. E. Shipley, assisted by 
Guy A. K. Marshall: Mo.iusca (Freshwater 
Gastropoda and Pelecypoda), by H. B. Preston, 
10/ Taylor & Francis 

A collection of ‘‘ original descriptions of all 
the freshwater species of both Gastropods and 

Pelecypods inhabiting the regions in question.” 

These, when in other languages than English or 

Latin, have been translated or rewritten, and 

some have been supplemented by notes of the 

author. 


Gilmore (Charles Whitney), OsTEOLOGY OF THE 
ARMORED DINOSAURIA IN THE UNITED STATES 
NATIONAL MusEvUM, with Special Reference to 
the Genus Stegosaurus. 

Washington, Government Printing Office 

A detailed account of the osteological struc- 
ture of Stegosaurus, followed by ‘‘ systematic 
descriptions of all the type-specimens of that 
genus and other armored dinosaur remains con- 
tained in the United States National Museum 
collections.”” It is published as one of the 

Bulletins of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Haffkine (W. M), CONCERNING INOCULATION 
AGAINST PLAGUE AND PNEUMONIA, AND EX- 
PERIMENTAL STUDY OF CURATIVE METHODS. 

Calcutta, Thacker & Spink 
A paper reprinted from The Indian Medical 
Gazette. 


Kearton (Richard), WoNDERS OF WILD NATURE, 
6 Cassell 
The author writes of wild life round London, 
in the Shetlands, Outer Hebrides and Saltee 
Islands, on the Norwegian mountains, and on the 
polders and meers of Holland. The book is 
illustrated with photographs by Mr. Kearton and 
his daughter. 


Lewkowitsch (Dr. J.), CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY AND 
ANALYSIS OF OILS, Fats, AND WAXEs, edited 
by George H. Warburton, Vol. III., 20/ net. 

Macmillan 
A fifth edition. This work originally appeared 
in 1895. 


Mercier (Charles A.), LEPER Houses AND MEDI- 

VAL Hospirats, 1/ net. H. K. Lewis 

The FitzPatrick Lectures delivered before 
the Royal College of Physicians last November. 


Smithsonian Institution: REPORT ON THE PRO- 
GRESS AND CONDITION OF THE UNITED STATES 
NATIONAL MUSEUM FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30TH, 1914. 

Washington, Government Printing Office 
A report on the work accomplished during 
the year by the various departments. 
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Strickland (Sir W. W.), NoTEs AND OBSERVA- 
TIONS ON ForMs OF SAND, 1 /6 

Yorkersgate, Malton, Smithson & Blanchard; 

London, W. H. Smith & Son 

These observations were made at Redcar, 

near the mouth of the Tees, about the year 1882-3. 


Taylor (Seymour), HEALTH FOR THE MIDDLE- 
AGED, 1/ net. Methuen 
Dr. Taylor writes in non-technical language 

for the layman. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Adams (Alexander A.), THE PLATEAU PEOPLES OF 
SouTH AMERICA: an Essay in Ethnic Psycho- 
logy, 3 /6 net. Routledge 

The author’s theory is that ‘‘ this people is 
incapable of progress, and is, indeed, rapidly 
degenerating from even the present low level of 
culture and civilization.” 


FINE ARTS. 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Bulletin, Apri, 
10 cents. 

Contains the first instalment of an account 
by Dr. George A. Reisner of the recent work 
carried out by his Egyptian expedition. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Tuimrry-NINTH 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1914. 

Boston, U.S., T. O. Metcalf 

Includes the reports of the Presidents and 
Curators of the different departments, a list of 
publications by officers of the Museum, and a list 
of donations. 

British Museum: THE CopExX ALEXANDRINUS 
(Royal MS. 1 D V.-VIII.) In ReEpucED PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC FAcsIMILE: Old Testament, Part I. 
GENEsSIS—RvTH, 35 / net. 

This part is the first of four that will contain 
the Old Testament, and comprises the Octateuch. 
Bronze Reliefs from the Gates of Shalmaneser, 

King of Assyria, B.c. 860-25, edited by L. W. 
King, 35/ net. British Museum 

Contains a complete reproduction, in eighty 
collotype plates, ‘‘ of the hammered and engraved 
bronze bands which ornamented a pair of weoden 
gates set up at the entrance to a palace of Shal- 
maneser, King of Assyria.” 

Congress of Archeological Societies, June 26, 1914, 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ANCIENT 
EARTHWORKS AND FORTIFIED ENCLOSURES. 

Croydon, 30, The Waldrons, 

Contains an account of the preservation and 
record, destruction and exploration of earthworks 
in Great Britain, followed by a Bibliography. 
Essex Archzological Society, ‘TRANSACTIONS, 

Vol. XIV. Part I., New Series. Colchester 

Features of this issue are an illustrated paper 
on ‘ Excavation of Site of a Medizval Pottery at 
Mill Green, Ingatestone,’ by Mr. Miller Christy 
and Mr. Francis W. Reader; ‘ An Early Georgian 
Inventory,’ with Introduction and Notes by Mr. 
George Rickword; and an article on ‘ Layer 
Marney Church,’ by Mr. Frederic Chancellor. 
Kipling (Rudyard), A SonG OF THE ENGLISH, 

5 / net. Hodder & Stoughton 

This edition, reprinted from ‘The Seven 
Seas’ published by Messrs. Methuen, is issued 
on behalf of The Daily Telegraph National Bands 
Fund. It is illustrated in colour and black and 
white by Mr. W. Heath Robinson, and includes 
Mr. Kipling’s speech delivered at the Mansion 
House last January. 


Palestine Exploration Fund, QUARTERLY STATE- 
MENT, APRIL, 2/ net. 
2, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. 
Mr. J. D. Crace contributes a paper on ‘ The 
Route of the Exodus’; Mr. Joseph Offord writes 
on ‘ The Elephantine Papyri as illustrative of the 
Old Testament’; and Mr. R. A. Stewart Macalister 
supplies a report on ‘ A Cistern with Cufic Graffiti 
near Jerusalem.’ 
Pennell (Joseph), PicruRES IN THE LAND OF 
TEMPLES, 5 / net. Heinemann 
The volume contains reproductions of a 
series of lithographs made by Mr. Pennell in 
Greece in the early summer of 1913, and includes 
his impressions and notes. 


Pennell (Joseph and Elizabeth Robins), LirHo 
GRAPHY AND LITHOGRAPHERS, ‘“‘ Graphic Arts’ 
Series, 10/6 net. Fisher Unwin 

The chapters on the history of the art are 
by Mrs. Pennell, and are based on the work pub- 
lished by the authors in 1898. Mr. Pennell gives 

a technical explanation of modern artistic methods. 

There are many illustrations. 

Select Italian Medals of the Renaissance in the 
British Museum, illustrated on Fifty Plates, 
8/6 net. The Museum 

The medals illustrated in this portfolio have 
been selected ‘‘on account of their artistic 
interest or of their rarity.” Brief descriptive 
notes are given. 


’ 





DRAMA, 

Andreyeff (Leonid), Plays : THE BLACK MASKERS, 
THE LIFE OF MAN, THE SABINE WOMEN, trans- 
lated from the Russian by Clarence L. Meader 
and Fred Newton Scott, 6 / Duckworth 

The volume includes an essay on ‘ The 

Symbolic Dramas of Andreyeff,’ by Mr. V. V. 

Brusyanin, a Biographical Note, and a Biblio- 

graphy. 

FOREIGN. 


Altiar (El.), JouRNAL D’UNE FRANCAISE EN 

ALLEMAGNE; JUILLET A OcTOBRE, 1914, 3fr. 50. 
. Paris, Perrin 
The author of this book was visiting a 

German princess in a chateau in Silesia at the 

close of July, and describes in diary form her 

experiences in Germany till October, when she 
was able to return to France. M. Charles Vellay 
contributes a Preface. 

Chevalier (Jacques), Erupe Critique pu D1a- 
LOGUE PSEUDO-PLATONICIEN L’AXIOCHOS SUR 
LA MORT ET SUR L’IMMORTALITE DE L’ AME, 4fr. 

Paris, Alcan 
A volume in the “Collection Historique 
des Grands Philosophes.”’ 

Chevalier (Jacques), La Notion pu N&CESSAIRE 
CHEZ ARISTOTE ET CHEZ SES PREDECESSEURS, 
PARTICULIEREMENT CHEZ PLATON, 6fr. 

Paris, Alcan 
Another volume in the “‘ Collection Historique 
des Grands Philosophes.”’ 

Guillaume (James), Karn MARx, PANGERMANISTE, 
ET L’ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONALE DES TRA- 
VAILLEURS DE 1864 A 1870, lfr. 50, 

Paris, Armand Colin 

This work was written before the outbreak 

of war, and is intended to reveal “ le véritable réle 

de Karl Marx dans les affaires de la démocratie 
frangaise.”’ 








‘LA REVUE DE POLOGNE.’ 


PoLanpD gives a new proof of her vitality 
in the shape of La Revue de Pologne, which 
has just made its appearance in Paris. 
Edited by Mr. Antoni Potocki, a well-known 
and experienced publicist, it promises to 
accomplish ably the task it has set itself, 
namely, that of serving Polish interests by 
giving as complete an account as is pos- 
sible, in present conditions, of the state of the 
country, and the attitude she has adopted 
towards events which may well mark an 
epoch in the history of the world. 

Since Europe allowed the name of Poland, 
as an independent state, to be erased from 
the political map of the Continent, little 
interest has been taken in this unhappy land. 
With the exception of the few individuals 
whose sentiments would not allow them to 
regard with equanimity manifold injustices, 
the European peoples in the pursuit of 
their everyday affairs have remained totally 
indifferent to a Poland which they ceased 
to consider as an organic whole, identifying 
her three divisions with the three states, 
signatories of the Treaty of Vienna, by whom 
they had been absorbed. 

The present war and the manifesto of the 
Generalissimo of the Russian Army,the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, have again brought the 
affairs of Poland to the light of day, attract- 
ing the attention of the general public, 
which, although it vaguely apprehends the 
influence that the fate of the ancient re- 
public may have on the security of the 
world’s peace, lacks generally the means of 
forming a clear idea of the historic past 
of the country and its cultural and economic 
value; still less is it acquainted with the 
political needs and requirements of a 
people into whose psychology it has never 
had an insight. 

Any organization for social work being 
prohibited in German and Russian Poland, 
the Poles, deprived of the representation of 
their interests abroad, had no means of 
protesting against the false and misleading 
reports concocted by Germany, her enemy 
from%time immemorial, and widely circu- 
lated by the Society called the Ostmarken- 





Verein, liberally subsidized for this end by 
the German Government. 

Thus the work of veraciously educating 
— opinion to which the Revue de Pologne 
1as pledged itself is not light. The new 
periodical has, nevertheless, shown great 
discrimination in choosing the best way of 
putting the European public, especially 
the French, in the way of an impartial 
opinion with regard to Poland. The first 
issue contains an instalment of Polish 
documents relating to political events, such 
as the communiqué of the Polish National 
Committee, which since the war has been 
formed in Warsaw, and has assumed the 
great responsibility of directing | public 
opinion, and watching over the social disci- 
pline of thecountry. Among the signatures 
to the Reply of the National Committee to 
the proclamation of the Russian General- 
issimo are the names of the intellectual 
élite of Poland, without difference of party. 
Then follow the declarations of the press 
the telegrams exchanged between the Tsar 
and the Archbishop of Warsaw, the opinions 
of the foreign press, the Proclamation of the 
Franco-Polish Committee in Paris, and the 
order of the Grand Duke Nicholas to form 
the Polish Legion as a distinct military unit, 
although dependent on the Russian State 
Budget. The salient trait that strikes one 
in all these communiqués and proclamations 
is the unanimity with which the Poles 
decided to make common cause with Russia 

These documents, if one makes a judicious 
selection among them, will prove of great 
interest to historians, for they throw light 
on the momentous epoch in which we 
live, as the Polish documents dispersed in 
the archives of Vienna, in the vaults of 
the ‘‘Ermitage”’ at Petrograd, in the 
Czartoryski Museum in Cracow, and other 
museums, bave shown to students of history 
not only the partitions of Poland, but also 
the equivocal relations between the preda- 
tory Powers, under a new aspect. 

The same importance attaches to the 
statistical data concerning Poland,which bear 
witness to the fact that Poland has not been 
sleeping, but in spite of the difficulties of 
organization under the prohibitions of the 
conquering governments, has managed, 
by means of great material sacrifices, to 
produce statistics more in accordance with 
truth. than the intentionally misleading 
official reports. 

The results of this work, thanks to its 
accuracy, may serve not only those sentiment- 
ally interested, but also men of business, 
who will find here precious and trustworthy 
information. From this point of view it is 
even to be desired that the Revue de Pologne 
might appear in an English edition. 

In the fragment of the étude by M. Jean 
Finot, editor of the famous Paris Revue, 
on the ‘ Croisade de Civilisés,’ are to be found 
some historical data, and a short, but subtle 
analysis of Polish-German relations during 
the past 800 years. It is to be regretted 
that insufficient correction has left the 
names of certain small peoples distorted.. 

M. Gustave Hervé speaks of the future 
of Poland. Unfortunately, his enthusiastic 
article is slightly at variance with the inter- 
view with Mr. Goochkov elsewhere re- 
printed from the Warsaw Swiat. The chief 
of the Octobrist faction in the Duma sees 
the Tsar’s promise to reconstruct Poland in a 
strangely different light from M. Hervé. 

At the end of the number there is the ‘ Appel 
en faveur de Polonais’ by the celebrated 
author of ‘Quo Vadis?’ H. Sienkiewicz, 
whose name recalls, perhaps, his inquiry into 
the German atrocities in Poland in time of 
peace, after the notorious Wreshin (Wrzesnia) 
affair. We learn from the ‘ Appel’ that, 
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for the purpose of rendering aid to the victims 
of the war in Poland, a Committee has been 
formed, the Presidents of which are H. 
Sienkiewicz and I. Paderewski. 

This new publication, apart from the un- 
doubted service it will render to Poland, 
may prove of great use as a source of infor- 
mation to those who like to see things under 
their true aspect. JAN HoLEwIck. 





AND GENTILIS. 
Inner Temple, April 20, 1915. 


As a regular reader of The Atheneum and 
admirer of its reviews of books, may I say 
a word or two with regard to the reference 
made to a paper of mine in your notice of 
Westlake’s ‘ Collected Papers’ (April 17th) ? 
Your reviewer observes that Westlake’s 
treatment of Gentilis may be taken as a 
** corrective ’’ to mine in the ‘ Great Jurists,’ 
but he does not say on what ground that 
opinion is based. Had he said that West- 
lake’s view is ‘‘ different’? from mine, the 
matter could well be allowed to rest there ; 
but the use of the word “ corrective ’ would 
seem to imply something more. Your 
reviewer's assertion is, however, based on no 
evidence ; Westlake’s depreciation of Genti- 
lis is based on little more. Like all students 
of international law, I pay homage to West- 
lake’s eminent services ; but I cannot regard 
his judgments on the historical part of the 
subject as being always tenable. Thus on 
the very first page of his historical outline 
he says, “ the Greek mind....never busied 
itself with law ’—an astounding statement ! 

The scanty general observations made on 
the work of Gentilis totally misrepresent it, 
and do the great Italian jurist a supreme 
injustice. Thus we read (p. 35): “‘ Nor was 
Gentilis a man from whom any assistance 
could be hoped in mitigating the ferocity of 
war.” Though he wrote over three centuries 
ago, he emphasized (on reasoned principles) 
that perfidious conduct in war is illegitimate ; 
he condemned the useless destruction of 
temples, the violation of sacred buildings 
and objects, the devastation of fields; and 
insisted on the inviolability of works of art, 
libraries, and manuscripts, and, indeed, of 
all other innocent things (res innozie). 
Again, he condemned attacks on non- 
combatants, including women, children, 
harmless and undefended persons, peeceful 

pasants. He held that hostages must not 

punished for breach of faith of their 
countrymen; that prisoners should not be 
put to death—they ought rather to be ex- 
changed; that the granting of letters of 
marque is an odious practice; that the 
infliction of monstrous or cruel punishments 
is barbarous; that @quitas is to be preferred 
to ius strictum, and henestas to utilitas 
(though other jurists thought the contrary). 

A hundred other matters may be men- 
tioned in which Gentilis is in advance of his 
time, and even in advance of present-day 
practices in some quarters, in regard to 
regularizing the conduct of warfare and 
mitigating its “ferocity.” I must not 
encroach on your space to expound them 
here, especially as I have done so fully, with 
ample evidence, in the ‘Great Jurists.’ A 
mere working acquaintance with—I shall 
not say profound knowledge of—the writings 
of the earlier jurists cannot but show the 
very high place—in some respects higher 
than that of Grotius—occupied by Gentilis 
in the history of international law. 

I trust that you, with your well- 
known fairness to authors, will insert in 
your columns these brief remarks, which 
are intended to show that the word “‘ correc- 
tive ” in your review is inapplicable. 

CoLEMAN PHILLIPSON. 


WESTLAKE 





Literary Gossip. 


Lorp Bryce will preside over a meeting 
of the Sociological Society on Tuesday 
afternoon next, when Mr. G. P. Gooch 
will deliver a lecture upon ‘ German 
Theories of the State.’ The meeting, 
which is open to visitors, will be held in 
the hall of the Royal Society of Arts, 
John Street, Adelphi. 


WE note a revival of classical quotation 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
last. Col. Lockwood, speaking on the 
question of interdicting alcohol in the 
House, aptly remarked that the Kitchen 
Committee would, if so instructed, be 
ready to substitute ‘‘O fons Bandusiz ” 
for ‘* Nunc est bibendum.”’ Horace is by 
many English authors regarded as not 
needing explanation, and apparently those 
M.P.’s who did not understand the reference 
did not, for once, demand a translation. 

THE ABBE DIMNET writes :— 

** | was glad that your reviewer (Atheneum 
for March 27th) pointed out rather a 
ridiculous misprint in ‘My March to 
Timbuctoo,’ translated from the French 
of General Joftre. ‘The note at the bottom 
of p. 144 identifies Joffre with a European 
whom the text mentions as having becn 
wounded. But the same text says ex- 
plicitly that the European in question was 
a sergeant of the name of Cassinet. In 
fact, the note ‘ Jofire himself’ refers to 
a lieutenant-colonel mentioned on line 7 of 
the same page, and not at all to the wounded 
Furopean. This note had been thought 
useful because in the first part of the book 
Joffre is mentioned as a major, and it is only 
after the capture of Timbuctoo that he 
received the news of his ._promcetion to a 
lieutenant-colonelcy.” 

Messrs. CONSTABLE’S announcements 
in fiction include ‘ Angela’s Business: a 
Comedy of Contemporary Spinsters,’ by 
Mr. H. Sydnor Harrison ; *‘ The Devil in a 
Nunnery,’ tales of Medieval England by 
Mr. F. O. Mann; and ‘The Record of 
Nicholas Freydon,’ an anonymous story 
of the struggles of a literary man, his 
boyhood in Australia, and his unfortunate 
marriage. 

Messrs. MAcMILLAN will publish imme- 
diately the sixth and last volume of the 
elaborately illustrated edition of Mac- 
aulay’s ‘ History of England ’ which has 
been prepared by Prof. C. H. Firth. 


The Cornhill Magazine for May con- 
tains the first instalments of a story 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward. entitled ‘A 
Great Success,’ and of ‘Strasbourg: an 
Episode of the Franco-German War,’ by 
MM. Paul and Victor Margueritte, trans- 
lated by 8. G. Tallentyre. ‘In French 
Lorraine ’ is an account by Mr. H. Warner 
Allen of an officially sanctioned tour 
along the front. The Hon. Gilbert Cole- 
ridge writes on ‘ Thinking in Open Order,’ 
a contrast between English and German 
war psychology; and ‘A Rhodes Scholar 
in Belgium,’ by Mr. F. H. Gailor, illus- 
trates the work of the American Relief 
Commission. Mr. Alexander Carlyle con- 
tributes the unpublished ‘ Correspondence 
between Carlyle and Browning.’ ‘The 


Open Road’ is a poem by Katharine: 





Tynan, and ‘ The Veteran ’ a fishing story 


by Mr. John Haslette. Under the head- 
ing of ‘Lord Brampton and his Critics’ 
Sir Herbert Stephen contributes “A 
Comment,” to which Sir Edward Clarke 
adds “* A Rejoinder.”’ 

Chambers’s Journal for May will include 
‘Free and Independent Cracow,’ by Sir 
Ludovic J. Grant; ‘Judge Lynch, the 
Originator of Lynch Law,’ by Mr. A. G. 
Bradley ; ‘The Rabbit-Warren,’ by Mr. 
B. Paul Neuman; ‘ War beneath the 
Waves,’ by Mr. W. O. Horsnaill; and 
* Russian Cookery,’ by Prof. Parker. 

Messrs. Cuatro & WINDUvs will issue 
immediately ‘A Diplomat’s Memoir of 
1870,’ by Mr. Frederic Reitlinger. The 
author recounts his adventurous escape 
from Paris by balloon, and his subsequent 
interviews with Gladstone and Lord Gran- 
ville on behalf of the French Government. 
These conversations dealt prophetically 
with the possibility of the German menace 
to Europe. 

Mr. CoBppEN-SANDERSON will publish at 
his Doves Press this month Shakespeare’s 
‘Lucrece,’ and in the autumn Words- 
worth’s ‘ Prelude.’ Both will be printed 
in black and red from the text of the first 
editions. 

Mr. Cobden-Sanderson has also in 

preparation a selection of the Lieder, 
Gedichte, and Balladen of Goethe from 
the Weimar text, 
‘*‘in honour of Germany’s better past, and in 
hope of Germany’s still greater future when 
she shall have sloughed off the hate which 
to-day bedarkens both her and our Welt- 
Ansicht and World-Vision.” 

Mr. A. F. Stevart writes :— 

‘““In your notice of the names from the 
Bulletin des Ecrivains of the French writers 
who have fallen in the field I do not see that 
of Renan’s grandson Ernest Psichari, the 
brilliant young writer on war.” 

Mr. Henry O. D. Davipson, who died 
on Monday last at Nairn, was familiar 
to several generations of Harrow boys, 
and had a long connexion with the school. 
Entering as a boy and scholar in 1867, he 
returned as a master in 1878, and retained 
that position till 1912. 

Baron HERBERT DE REUTER,who, suffer- 
ing from great depression at the loss of 
his wife, was found shot with a revolver 
in his hand on Sunday last, was well known 
as the managing director of Reuter’s 
Telegram Company. Born in 1852, and 
educated at Harrow and Balliol, he cut 
short the study of music as a profession 
to enter the business founded by his 
father, in which he took a keen interest. 
He was known to his friends as a man of 
remarkable judgment and knowledge, but 
he shunned society, and spent a great 
deal of his time on books and music. 

WE learn with regret of the death of 
Dr. John Rae on Saturday last in his 
70th year, after a short illness. His 
‘Contemporary Socialism,’ first published 
in 1884, is still a valuable guide to students, 
and his contributions to periodical litera- 
ture on social and economic subjects have 
been many and important. He was for 
thirty years a leading member of the 
Savage Club. 
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Painless Childbirth in Twilight Sleep. By 
Hanna Rion. (Werner Laurie, 6s. net.) 


““DAMMERSCHLAF,” twilight sleep — be- 
cause it is half-way between sleeping and 
waking—is the euphemism given by Dr. 
Carl J. Gauss of the Freiburg Frauen- 
klinik to the incomplete narcosis pro- 
duced by the injection of scopolamine and 
morphia. In satisfactory cases the effect 
is to abolish pain without much disturb- 
ance of the functions of the body. It has 
been tried extensively in the treatment 
of mental disease, in surgery, and in 
midwifery with varying success; but 
on the whole the verdict of medical opinion 
is against its routine use, although it is 
a valuable aid in properly selected cases. 
As is not unusual with new methods of 
treatment, the best results have been 
obtained where the personality and enthu- 
siasm of the doctor have been helped by 
a more or less imposing ritual. 

In the present work Mrs. Hanna Rion 
sets herself to write a 
“complete history of Twilight sleep from 
its beginning in 1903 to its present 
development in 1915, including its successful 
use in Great Britain to-day, with all the 
important medical records of the doctors 
who have employed the method, as well as 
the personal accounts of mothers who have 
experienced painless childbirth.” 

She starts upon her task somewhat 
slenderly equipped, for she says: ‘‘ My 
only experience in midwifery has been 
with my goats—I formerly had a flock 
in Bermuda.” She is no better qualified 
on the historical side, for the note on p. 98 
makes the astounding statement that 
Cesarean section “was first performed 
by a Dublin midwife.”’ She writes fluently, 
but inartistically, and, after the manner 
of an American newspaper reporter, she 
reproduces the ipsissima verba of the 
different persons whom she has _ inter- 
viewed. Doubt is cast upon the literal 
accuracy of the conversations when Sir 
Halliday Croom at Edinburgh is made 
to say, “*‘ Nowhere have these drugs been 
employed with greater skill and success 
than right here by the British doctors ” ; 
or when a nameless Californian physician 
states that ‘the entire relaxation of the 
whole muscular system in childbirth ” had 
cured a stiff hip caused by blood-poisoning. 

The book is written with the best inten- 
tions and with an evident desire to put 
both sides of the question before the reader. 
It is nevertheless dangerous, since it 
advocates an extensive use of two deadly 
drugs, one of which (scopolamine) is still 
on its trial, and has hardly yet been 
standardized. It promises women—by 
whom the book is meant to be read— 
painless childbirth, although the percentage 
of failures is still large, even in the most 
experienced hands. Amongst other 
revolutionary methods it is announced 
that mothers may get up on the first day 
after delivery, and that a course of 
gymnastics may be begun two days after 
childbirth. The illustrations add nothing 
to the value of the work. 





Homogeneous Linear Substitutions. By 
Harold Hilton. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
12s. 6d. net.)—This work of Prof. Hilton’s 
satisfies a real want among mathematical 
students. Hitherto the available books on 
the subject have either been too advanced 
for the beginner or have dealt with certain 
definite applications only, like Quadratic 
Forms. 

The book should also have the effect of 
improving the teaching in this branch. In 
most colleges the substitutions required in 
the theory of the Conic and Conicoid, in the 
solution of simultaneous linear equations 
(ordinary and differential), &c., are treated as 
isolated cases instead of applications of the 
general theory, and the student gets no 
grasp of the subject as a whole. Conse- 
quently when, later, he comes to the theory 
of Quadratic and Bilinear Forms, the ideas 
there presented are entirely novel, and much 
time is wasted before he gets used to them. 

The first four chapters of the book furnish 
an excellent introduction to the subject for 
those who go to it for such applications as are 
cited above. In this section the simpler 
properties of substitutions are dealt with as 
far as single bilinear forms. It may be 
objected by some that here, just as in the 
use of Lagrange’s Equations to solve simple 
problems in dynamics, a steam-hammer is 
being used to crack a nut; but the advan- 
tage (and it is a real advantage) lies in the 
fact that, when such a principle is employed 
in a simple question, there are no incidental 
manipulative difficulties to obscure the pro- 
cess, and hence the power of the principle 
is grasped more easily. 

The last five chapters deal more with the 
theoretical development of the subject, 
being concerned with permutable, sym- 
metric, alternate, and orthogonal substitu- 
tions; quadratic invariants; and families 
of bilinear forms. In the last two chapters 
the treatment is naturally not very exhaus- 
tive, this part of the ground being covered 
by existing works. 

An excellent feature of the book is the 
inclusion of numerous examples, the harder 
of which are partially solved. This should 
prove of great use to the student working 
alone. 








SOCIETIES. 


PHILOLOGICAL.— April 9.— Dr. Talfourd Ely 
in the chair. 

Mr. C. T. Onions, who, after eighteen years’ 
service on the staff of the ‘ Oxford English Dic- 
tionary,’ was appointed to an editorship at the 
beginning of last year, and has already produced 
a section embracing Su to Subterraneous, gave an 
account of the words on which he is at present 
working. After touching upon some difficulties 
that lay just ahead—viz., the sense-division of 
sudden, the historical development of the meanings 
of sue and its cognate suit, and the phonological 
problem in sugar—Mr. Onions dwelt at some 
length on the differences in usage of the forms 
subtle and subtile with the adverbs subtly and 
subtilely, and the three abstract nouns subtlety, 
subtilty, and subtility. Subtract and subtraction, 
it was pointed out, are earlier in English than the 
now illiterate substract, substraclion. The neutral 
senses of succeed and success were referred to, and 
the extensive sense-history of the verb exhibited 
in detail. Succession of colonels was once the 
title of a part of the Army List showing the dates 
of appointments of officers, &c. The hitherto un- 
explained u in succory seems to be due to Dutch 
or Flemish influence in the sixteenth century. 
The original form of succour is succours, ultimately 
from Latin succursus, and the modern form is due 
to mistaking the old form for a plural. Except 
for a few Caxton instances due to translation 
from French, succumb is only Scottish until the 
eighteenth century—Johnson says, “‘ not in use 
except among the Scotch.”’ In such and suck, for 
the first time in Su, one meets with the native 
element. The form-history of such is of great 
interest, and the exposition of its uses will occupy 
twelve columns. Suck was originally a strong 
verb of the same type as brook. In conclusion, 





Mr. Onions cited an instance of the perpetuation 
in modern dictionaries of a misreading. From 
a late edition of one of the sermons of Jeremy 
Taylor, Richardson quotes “ the Cisalpine suckets 
of [sic] gobbets of condited bull’s flesh”; the 
correct reading is ‘‘ tucets or gobbets ’’—the whole 
passage being a rendering of a scholiast’s gloss on 
Persius ii. 42, viz., ‘‘ Tucetum, bubula condita 
apud Gallos Cisalpinos condimentis crassis oblita 
et macerata.”’ 





ARISTOTELIAN.—April 12.—Dr. A. Wolf in the 
chair.—Mr. C. D. Broad read a paper on ‘ Pheno- 
menalism.’ 

Phenomenalism is a philosophical theory which 
claims to be able to dispense with physical 
objects. Ordinary common sense distinguishes 
between mental acts and their objects, but it wants 
to hold that the objects we perceive with our 
senses are geometrical parts and qualities of 
physical objects. The immediate objects, how- 
ever, by which we judge physical objects to exist 
are sense-data. The difficulty is to see how we 
can pass from the existence, qualities, and rela- 
tions of a certain group of sense-data to assert 
the existence, qualities, and relations of some 
determinate physical object of which we can 
never be directly aware. The phenomenalist 
proposes to substitute for physical objects classes 
of which sense-data are particular individuals. 
The theory has been specially put forward by Mr. 
Bertrand Russell to avoid the assumption in- 
volved in the common view. He has argued on the 
principle of Ockham’s razor, that entities are not 
to be multiplied without necessity. It is doubtful, 
however, whether Mr. Russell’s theory does not 
involve an even larger assumption and multiplica- 
tion of entities than does common sense. The 
ordinary man believes that sense-data only exist in 
connexion with living minds and bodies, and he 
does not assume sensibilia of which no one 1s 
aware. But Mr. Russell’s theory assumes 
sensibilia of which no one can be aware, for 
there are supposed to be perspectives where 
there are no minds. The claim put forward 
for it is that only by such a theory can physical 
laws be verified, for these start from observations 
on our sense-data, and must ultimately be verified 
by such observations. é 

After submitting the theory to a long criticism, 
and illustrating its working in particular cases, 
the writer held that, even though it might be im- 
possible to offer a conclusive argument against 
phenomenalism, it could, at least, be shown 
(a) that phenomenalists had never grasped how 
much alteration their theory demands in our most 
ordinary beliefs about a great many other things 
than physical objects, and (b) that it is most 
unlikely we should have discovered and verified 
many of the common laws of physics, or had any 
motive to look for them, unless we had habitually 
analyzed phenomena and directly verifiable laws 
into the consilience of more general physical 
laws. . 

Mr. Bertrand Russell, replying in the discussion, 
said that ‘‘ phenomenalism ’’ was not the term 
he himself used to denote his theory. His own 
view was not dogmatic phenomenalism ; he had 
suggested merely a preliminary method. There 
are two different problems: (1) How much of 
ordinary physics can be stated in phenomen- 
alistie terms ? and (2) If physics cannot be stated 
in such terms, what conceivable principles can be 
discovered by which we may find ground for 
belief in them? ‘The second problem cannot be 
tackled until the first is solved. The difference 
between sense-data and physical objects is that 
the former are not transcendent, and do not last 
through time; while the essence of the latter is 
that they persist through a fairly long time. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Russell said that 
sense-data had some duration. They were not 
purely points, but lasted through an appreciable 
part of the specious present. 

With regard to his own theory, it was only 
intended to be rough and preliminary, not to be 
put forth as a finished thing. He had no definite 
result. His aim was to see how much could be 
done with the smallest amount of material ; and 
if the material be inadequate, to find out where 
it is inadequate. 

With regard to the criticism that he assumed 
sensibilia of which no one is or can be aware, he 
maintained that there may be perspectives where 
there are no minds; but we cannot know any- 
thing of what sort of perspective they may be, 
for the sense-datum is meptal. It was only 
another way of stating that things having exactly 
the same status as sense-data could exist without 
being data. He had nothing particular to say 
about sensibilia, and wanted to get physics 
stated without assuming them, whereas physical 
objects are ordinarily presented as the essence of 
what physics is about. His real interest was the 
method. 
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Royat Numismatic.—April 15.—Sir Arthur 

vans, President, in the chair.—Prof. Oman 
exhibited 12 silver medallions or double-silique 
of Constantius II., Constantius Gallus, Valen- 
tinian I., Valens, Gratian, and Valentinian II., 
including 3 from a find in Somersetshire, probably 
made in 1887, and 2 from the Groveley Wood 
find.—Mr. Sharp Ogden showed 15 bronze coins 
of Constantine I. to Magnus Maximus struck in 
London, in remarkably fine condition, from the 
Great Orme’s Head tind.—Mr. I’. A. Walters 
showed a bronze medallion of Crispina, with 
remains of contemporary gilding: obv. OCRISPINA 
auGuUsTA, bust l. rev. cERES, Ceres seated r., 
holding torch and ear of corn (Gnecchi, plate cxi. 2). 
—The President exhibited a series of the silver 
coins from the find discussed in his paper, and a 
solidus of Valentinian, rev. VICTORIA AUGG, of the 
London mint, with m.m. AUG OB. 

Sir Arthur Evans made a series of communica- 
tions on ‘The Coinage and Silver Currency in 
Roman Britain from Valentinian I. to Constan- 
tine III.’ A great hoard consisting of 2,042 late 
Roman silver pieces, found many years since in 
the North Mendips, which had passed into the 
late Sir John Evans's possession, was now for the 
first time described. ‘l'wo siliquee from this hoard 
struck by Magnus Maximus at Londinium under 
its new name of ** Augusta ’’ were already known, 
but the hoard contained many other pieces of 
interest, including a series of so-called silver 
medallions shown to represent double-silique or 
as pound silver. ‘That the name “ milliarensia,”’ 
though not strictly applicable, attached itself to 
these seems highly probable. The hoard also 
supplied new evidence as to a series of coins of 
small denomination struck from Gratian’s time 
onwards, representing half-silique. 

A further communication tor the first time 
called attention to some numismatic evidence 
indicating a revival of the London mint (closed 
since 326 A.p.) by Valentinian 1. Double-silique 
of this emperor and his colleagues were cited 
bearing the exergual legend s. M. L. A. P., not 
found in any Continental mint. This was the 
epoch when the name of Augusta was supplanting 
that of Londinium, and the proposed reading, 
S(acra) M(oneta) L(ondinii) A(uguste) P(rima) 
(sc. officina), reflected this transitional usage. 
The revival of the London mint seems, therefore, 
to have been part of the great work of restoration 
effected in Britain by Valentinian’s general 
Theodosius in 367. His activity was specially 
connected with the “‘ sportulary ”’ issues at the 
time of the quinquennial festivals. 

In a concluding communication attention was 
called to the important part played by stamped 
silver ingots of a pound in weight in the currency 
of Roman Britain at this period. Various kinds 
of these ingots in association with gold and silver 
were enumerated, and their issue was connected 
with the London Treasury (‘Thesauri Augusten- 
sium) mentioned in the ‘ Notitia.’ The possi- 
bility of Constantine III.’s having struck coins at 
London was also discussed. The frequency of 
the occurrence of great hoards of late Roman 
silver coins in the West of England, and especially 
in the Mendip district, was connected with the 
silver mining industry in that region. The silver 
seems to have been largely exported for the use 
of foreign mirts, but coined silver was used tor the 
payment of those engaged in the mining industry. 
it was a significant circumstance that the final 
detachment of Britain was followed by the 
practical cessation of silver coinage of the Empire 
generally. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. Institute of Actuaries, 5.—‘The New National Life Tables,’ 
Mr. &. Ki 


. G. King. 
— Society of Arts, 8,—‘ Foodstuffs,’ Lecture I., Dr. D. Sommer- 
ville. (Cantor Lecture.) 
— Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—Adjourned Discussion on ‘The 
Keyport of the Land Enquiry Committee on Housing.’ 
— Geographical, 8.30.—‘Geography of the War Theatre in the 
Near East,’ Mr. ».G. Hogarth. 3 
Turs. Horticultural, 3. a Darwin's Alternative Bxplenation of 
‘I Jnti 2, } ® enslo 





y Self- of. G. 8: . 
= Royal Institution, 3.—'The War on Belgian Architecture,’ 
Mr. Banister Fletcher. 
— Zoological, 5.30. — ‘ White-Collar 
Pheasants,’ Mrs. Rose Haig Thomas; ‘Un ‘wo New Tree- 
Frogs from Sierra Leone, r. E. G. Boulenger; ‘The 
Foraminifera of the Kerimba Archipelago (Portuguese East 
Africa),’ Part 1!., Messrs. E. Heron-Allen and A. Earland. 
- Institution of Civil Engineers, §.— Annual Meeting. 
Wen. British Numismatic, 8.—‘ Maundy Money,’ Miss H. Farquhar. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘The Utilization of Solar Energy,’ Mr. 
4.8. E. Ackermann. 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 
cture 1., Dr. A. W. 3 
— Royal, 4.30.—‘The Transmission of Infra-red Rays by the 
Media of the Eye, the Transmission of Radiant Energy by 
Crookes's and other Glasses, and the Radiation from Various 
Light Sources,’ Messrs. H. Hartridge and A. V. Hill ; ‘Surface 
Tension and Ferment Action,’ 5 d and 


Mendelizing in Hybrid 


3.— ‘Advances in General Physics,’ 
W. Porte 


essrs. E. Beard an . 
Cramer; ‘Surface Tension as a Factor controlling ali 
Metabolism,’ Mr. W. Cramer. 

— Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘The Bombay Hydro- 
Electric Scheme,’ Mr. A. Dickinson. , 

Fri. Royal 1 i 9.—* Emulsi and Prof. 

. @. Dennan. A 

Sat. Royal Institution. — 3, ‘Photo-Electricity (Experimental), 


ure I.. Prof. J. A. Fleming. (Tynduli Lectures.)— 
5, Annual Meeting. 
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THE CITY OF HATHOR. 


The Rock Tombs of Meir. Part I. By 
Aylward M. Blackman. (Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, 1/. 5s.) 


MeErIr (or Cusz) is situate about forty 
miles north of Assiut on the western bank 
of the Nile, was the chief city of the Four- 
teenth Nome of Upper Egypt, and was 
important at least as early as the Sixth 
Dynasty. Religion in Egypt was, and 
perhaps is, a strictly local affair, and the 
presiding goddess of Meir was Hathor, 
whom the Greeks identified with their 
own Aphrodite, goddess of love and beauty. 
Very little is really known about her 
worship in Egypt, and some absurd 
guesses have been made about it, among 
which it is only necessary to notice the 
one that the Egyptians called any foreign 
goddess by the name of Hathor. So far 
was this from being the case that she was 
perhaps the earliest female divinity known 
to the protodynastic settlers of the Nile 
Valley, her name, which seems to mean 
“house of Horus,’ apparently making 
her the mother of Horus, the totem deity 
of the royal tribe. Hence we might hope 
to gain some valuable information about 
her at Cusze, of which she was said, in some 
of the texts given in the present volume, 
to be the “ mistress,” and with which her 
name was constantly identified. How 
enduring was this identification may be 
judged from the curious MS. known as the 
* Pistis Sophia,’ one of the later docu- 
ments of which says that ‘‘ Aphrodite ” 
is ‘* Chési,” the last name being evidently 
referable to the modern Meir. 

So far as the present volume is con- 
cerned, however, the hopes that one might 
have been raised in this connexion by 
Mr. Blackman’s excavations are disap- 
pointed. When he arrived at Meir a few 
years ago, he found that the site had 
been already gutted by native plunderers, 
working sometimes on their own account 
and sometimes on behalf of their supe- 
riors—including even the Department of 
Antiquities!—and that there consequently 
remained little to record except the 
frescoes painted on the walls of the rock- 
cut tombs. Fortunately, some of these 
remained in a fair state of preservation, 
and, more fortunately still, turned out 
to be in a peculiar style of art not to be 
met with elsewhere, although not without 
affinities with that of El-Amarna. From 
these frescoes he has contrived, with much 
skill and ingenuity, to reconstruct the 
pedigree or family history of the nomarchs 
(or local princes) there buried, and what he 
says about them is valuable material for the 
history of Egypt during the Sixth and the 
Twelfth Dynasties, while it throws some 
light on the intervening dark period. 
Luckily, too, most of the records in the 
present volume relate to the times of the 
Middle Empire, when the relatives of the 
dead seem to have devoted much pains 
to reproducing, either by paintings on the 


ling the strong bull. 





walls or by wooden dolls, the daily in- 
cidents in the earthly life of the tomb- 
dweller, in the hope that they would thus 
be continued to him in the next world, 
This, coupled with the Egyptian habit of 
repeating in hieroglyphs the exclamations 
of the figures thus depicted, gives us in 
many cases the everyday speech of the 
common people, of which it is hard to find 
intelligible records even among highly 
civilized nations. Thus the taunts that 
the wrestlers address to each other find 
here careful registration. ‘‘ Now,’’ says one 
of them, ‘* you will find yourself on your 
nose.” ‘*] ‘ll make you do that,” replies 
his adversary. “See! it is you who are 
coming a cropper!” So, at the finish 
of a fight between two bulls, above one 
of the combatants is written: ‘* Separat- 
He regards the 
separating only when the herdsmen with- 
stand him firmly to the face.” So too, 
in a butchering scene, the butcher, after 
praising his assistant for the masterly way 
in which he has stretched out the limb 
to be severed, says: ‘ Let your arm be 
strong that we may offer joints of meat 
to the Ka of the Honoured One, Senbi the 
Justified!’ Such inscriptions almost 
play for us the part taken by the modern 
newspaper and novel in preserving the 
daily life of the period. 

Other matters at least as interesting to 
Egyptologists are not neglected. Mr. 
Blackman tells us that the two animals 
in the word-sign with which the name of 
Cuse is written are not giraffes, as has 
been sometimes said, but the snake- 
necked panther to be found—always in 
pairs—on the carved slates which form 
the earliest historical monuments of 
Egypt. This is the more noteworthy 
because the same beast figures on the 
magic ivories or phylacteries appearing 
in the Twelfth Dynasty, on which the 
name Senb or Senbi is not uncommon. 
It is possible, therefore, that it may have 
been somehow connected with the city 
of Cuse or with its goddess, but Mr. 
Blackman gives us no hint as to the 
connexion. He does explain, however, 
the menat or pendant to a necklace which 
was worn at the back of the neck, and 
has therefore been looked upon as @& 
weight intended to counterbalance the 
weight of the strings of beads depending 
on the breast of the wearer. He shows, 
as it seems conclusively, that it played 
some part in the worship of Hathor, was 
looked on as her emblem, and may even 
have been thought to be a kind of fetish 
in which she was immanent. It was in 
this capacity specially worn by dancing- 
girls, who seem to have held it out to the 
spectators before beginning their dances. 
So, too, he gives us a new example, of the 
karnata, or sheath worn by the men, 
which goes back to the very earliest 
settlements in the Nile Valley and is still 
worn by the Dinkas and Shilluks, and this 
will much interest anthropologists. 

Mr. Blackman writes well, is evidently 
an enthusiast in his subject, and knows 
how to communicate some of his enthu- 
siasm to those who are not Egyptologists. 
He seems to be one of the most promising 
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of the younger English students of the 
science, and the only drawback we can find 
in the present volume is that it shows 
some inclination to adhere to German 


methods of transliteration and ortho- 
graphy. Perhaps in time Mr. Blackman 


will find out, as some of his seniors have 
done, that this, too, is merely one of the 
German intrigues intended to secure for 
its promulgators the supremacy in all 
spheres of intellectual as of political 
activity. Otherwise, the book reflects 
great credit alike on the publishing 
society, in whose Archeological Survey 
series it forms the twenty-second volume, 
and on the author, and Mr. Blackman is 
especially to be commended for the care 
and courtesy with which he acknowledges 
the help he has received from earlier 
workers in the same field. 








THE GOUPIL GALLERY. 


Tue “Cumberland; Market Group ”’ (who 
can now complain of the lack of local 
particularity in our modern art ?) consists of 
three of the members of the erstwhile 
“Camden Town Group,” with the addition 
of Mr. John Nash. The elimination of the 
other elements of the earlier association has 
given to the remaining painters a certain 
homogeneous character; but the inclusion of 
Mr. Nash reintroduces the element of noncon- 
formity, so valuable in preventing such a 
group from degenerating into a mutual 
admiration society. We teel in Mr. Nash's 
laborious insistence on silhouette, even when 
dealing with forms which, viewed in this way, 
are meagre or awkward, and in his rather 
coldly informing than sumptuous use of 
colour, an almost acid criticism of the ideals 
of his confréres. His severely flat sheets of 
paint contrast piquantly with their lavish 
impasto. ‘‘In every respect he differs ”’ 
(to quote a certain King of Brentford) *‘ from 
my younger son, Prince Ned ” ; and to glance 
from Mr. Nash’s meticulous drawings (which 
are yet not coldly meticulous) to the easy 
confidence of Mr. Gilman’s solidly painted 
landscapes is to realize how admirably 
suited are the two temperaments to react 
on one another. 

Mr. Gilman has, in his special field, the most 
fully developed talent of the four. One feels 
that it would need a questioner as obstinately 
persistent as Mr. Nash to shake Mr. Gilman’s 
conviction that this field embraces the 
whole art of painting. By virtue of that 
conviction his work has a consistency and 
uniformity of character which make it 
already well known ; moreover, the best of 
his contributions, A Waterfall, Norway (21), 
Miss Ruth Doggett (30), The Coral Necklace 
(43), and An Eating-House (49), have already 
been noticed in these columns, though 
perhaps we have not done full justice to the 
tranquil and dignified spacing of the ‘ Miss 
Doggett.? We have previously admired 
also Mr. Ginner’s Clayhidon (16), which 
remains one of the best of his pictures. He 
has developed far from the too lavish use of 
colour-contrast of the early days of the 
Camden Town Group, and The Angel, 
Islington (35), is a handsome yet restrained 
design. It must be admitted also that Mr. 
Bevan, who has hitherto appeared to us 
an artist of less importance, has made a 
Substantial advance in his Cumberland 
Market (8), The Two Bridges (35), and Even- 
ing Shadows (36). In each case the colour- 
scheme is well distributed and attractive, 
and although he is less of a draughtsman 





than the other members of the Group, he 
has the negative virtue of moderation in his 
use of impasto, and he does not unduly break 
up his colour - masses— qualities which 
necessarily tell in the chance comparisons of 
a mixed exhibition. Nos. 1, 2, and 9, by 
Mr. Ginner, and No. 15 by Mr. Gilman, offer 
examples of the dangers of a change of 
lighting for picturescouched in an exaggerated 
impasto. They certainly do not look here 
as they did where the artists painted them. 








THE LEICESTER GALLERIES. 

Tue exhibitions of Mr. Joseph Pennell and 
Mr. Tom Kobertson show an extreme of 
facility (in draughtsmanshij and colour- 
notation respectively) which militates alike 
against stylistic severity and intimate study 
ot nature. The former artist’s large line 
drawing, Reims Cathedral (36), is, on the 
whole, his most satisfactory exhibit, recalling 


his extensive services in popularizing the 


picturesqueness oi the Old World with 
the untravelled public of America. This 
task he accomplished with considerable 


vivacity and resource, and we have little 
doubt that it will ultimately be regarded 
as more valuable than any other work he 
has done as artist or writer. 

Mr. Oliver Hall’s show of etchings, on the 
other hand, suffers from a laboured con- 
scientiousness. Some of the water-colours, 
such as (A) Composition of Trees, or (C) 
Study of Yew Trees, Bardsea Forest, are 
more spontaneous; and his pencil drawings 
are best of all. Compare (P) Weymouth 
with the resultant etching (27). 








MESSRS. COLNAGHI & OBACH’S 
GALLERIES. 


Ir is difficult in dealing with the work of 
an artist like Mr. James McBey, which enjoys 
a great commercial success without being 
noticeably superior to that of many artists 
who have none, to decide whether to quarrel 
with that fact or ignore it. On grounds of 
abstract justice the disparity of fortune 
seems almost scandalous, yet it is difficult 
to appraise the value of art to the com- 
munity, and it may be that Mr. McBey’s 
success is no more than his due, and that we 
should be perpetually scolding the public 
for their indifference to others, his peers. 
His work is not without merit—of a kind, 
perhaps, best described by saying that it 
Jooks as if it dated from pre-photographic 
times. It appeals to people who like a free, 
‘sketchy ”’ method, and his scribbled line (his 
Mexican Circus (23) looks like the work of a 
very clever amateur with a gift for sketching) 
reveals more feeling for what a conventional 
method permits than for what it exacts. 
Trivial irregularities attract him, as they do 
the amateur enemoured of the picturesque ; 
but sometimes, as in Rain in Holland (4), 
he realizes the value of repeated level lines 
to bind together his detail, this knowledge 
being a part of the stock-in-trade of the 
eighteenth-century draughtsman which Mr, 
McBey acquired in the course of stylistic 
assimilation which appears to have been his 
chief education. His apparent freedom from 
the discipline of the lite class, which in our 
day has usurped so unnatural an importance 
in artistic education, has had, however, some 
compensating advantages, and in Nos. 15, 
22, and 38 we see a certain freshness of 
observation in the notation of character. 
Children Paddling, Sizewell (21), has a 
delicacy of colour and nicety in the use of 
pigment which do not appear in the same 
degree elsewhere in the exhibition. 





MR. PHILIP WEBB. 


THE death of Philip Webb on Saturday 
last, the 17th inst., takes from us the last 
survivor of the group which revolutionized, 
within and without, the homes of Mid- 
Victorian England. 

Born at Oxford in 1831, he was appren- 
ticed at the 15 to an architect in 
Reading, and on the completion of his 
articles entered G. E. Street’s office, then in 
Oxtord, remaining there till 1859, when his 
place was filled hy Norman Shaw. In Janu- 
ary, 1856, William Morris signed articles with 
Street, and a friendship with Webb began 
which remained unclouded throughout their 
lives. When in 1859 Webb set up on his own 
account as an architect, his first work was 
Red House, Upton, which he built for Morris 
on his marriage, and thus definitely initiated 
the modern style of English domestic: 
architecture, more genera!ly associated with 
the name of Norman Shaw. Im April, 1861, 
the firm of Morris & Co. was formed, for 
which Webb, one of the partners, desigued 
furniture, domestic utensils, wall-papers, 
tapestries, tiles, &c., in which ornament was 
severely limited by utility, to the great 
advantage of beauty; and, besides taking 
part in the general work of the firm, he 
carried on his own professional work. His 
draughtsmanship was of a very high order, 
like early Flemish drawings of the best 
period. He built the first house in London 
in which red brick was a prominent archi- 
tectural feature, for Mr. George Howard 
(afterwards Earl of Carlisle) in 1868: an 
example followed by Mr. J. J. Stevenson in 
The Red House in Bayswater. Other large 
buildings were Rounton (1875), Clouds (1886), 
and Brampton Church, the tower of which 
(in 1905), with the beautiful cottages built 
at Kelmscott in memory of William Morris, 
formed his latest work. 

Great as is Webb’s influence on the domestic 
architecture of to-day, the chief results of 
his work are to be seen in the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings. For 
many years he was the inspirer of every bit 
of technical advice that was given by the 
Society, and he was the first to emphasize 
tne importance of preserving the ancient 
surface, the beauty of texture given by age 
and weathering. He devised the method, 
analogous to underpinning, by which an 
imperishable wall is built up behind the 
weakened ancient surface, which i» firmly 
bonded to its support, a plan which was 
first carried out in the tower of East Knoyle 
Church under his supervision. The same 
method was applied to the restoration of 
old dwelling-houses, a task in which he de- 
lighted ; the best examples of his work beiug 
Tangley Manor, rebuilt for the late Mr. Wick- 
ham Flower, and Forthampton Court. 

A common interest in architecture and 


age of 


craftsmanship counted for much in Mr. 
Webh’s lifelong intimacy with William. 


Morris, of whom he was,‘in some respects, 
even acloser friend than Burne-Jones. Their 
tramps abroad and boating expedition down 
the Seine furnished many a story which 
Morris delighted to tell in later years. When 
Morris embarked on Socialism, Webb joined 
with kim in his propaganda, though the- 
invincible modesty which had held him back 
from all professional distinctions still kept 
him in the background. His fellow archi- 
tects were sensible of his worth; but he 
refused to be put in nomination for the 
Royal Academy, and declined the offer of 
the gold medal of the R.I.B.A. a few years 
ago, the highest distinction in its power to. 
bestow. His personal qualities endeared him 
to all who knew him. His latter years, since 
his retirement in 1900, were spent at Worth. 
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Fine Art Gossip. 


THE annual meeting of the Society for 
the Promotion of Roman Studies will be 
‘held in the rooms of the Society of Anti- 
quaries on May 4th. Prof. Haverfield, 
President, will take the chair, and will read 
a ag on ‘ Roman Conceptions of Empire.’ 

The Report of the Council for 1914 
announces that vol. iv. part ii. of the Journal 
‘of Roman Studies is now in the press. 


THE Ptolemaic decree granting the right 
of asylum to a temple of Isis at Theadelphia, 
in the Fayoum, discovered by Dr. Breccia 
when excavating there early last year, has 
been published by him in the Bulletin of the 
Archeological Society of Alexandria. The 
text, of 54 lines, is perfectly preserved, and 
is of great interest because it bestows a 
new title upon the goddess, that of Eserem- 
phis. The date of the decree is 69 B.c., in the 
reign of Ptolemy XIIl. The text is in the 
form of a petition from a certain Philippus, 
son of Timocrates, to the Epistates of Thea- 
delphia, to be transmitted to the sovereigns 
Ptolemy, Neos Dionysus, and Cleopatra- 
‘Tryphena, requesting them to ordain that 
their cousin Apollonius, Strategus of the 
Nome, should grant the right of sanctuary 
to the temples of Isis and Hercules. 

This inscription will enable much of 
the mutilated similar decree edited by Drs. 
Grenfell and Hunt in their work entitled 
*“Fayoum Towns’ to be restored. It is 
the fifth record of this character found in 
Egypt, and the formulz for such documents 
will henceforth be familiar to scholars. 


‘ ARTS IN WarR-TimE’ is the name of one 
of the sections of the Professional Classes 
War Relief Council, organized to afford work 
and other benefits to those who have been 
seriously affected by the prevailing condi- 
tions. An interesting Exhibition of Works 
of Decorative Art has just been opened at 
13, Princes Gate, the headquarters of the 
Council. The proceeds of the sale will go 
to the funds, which have already reached 
5.0001. 


THE exhibition of the National Portrait 
Society has just closed, and it is gratifying 
to Jearn that the outstanding feature—the 
portrait called ‘Madame,’ by Mr. Ambrose 
McEvoy — has been purchased for the 
Luxembourg Gallery. 


Ir has been intimated that the services of 
artists will be welcomed at the hospital at 
Wandsworth of the R.A.M.C. Already a 
goodly number have volunteered for this 
useful and necessary work, and it is hoped 
that more will join when the great duty of 
helping the wounded from the front is 
realized. 

Lovers of French art will await with 
interest the appearance of a National Album 
of War Pictures compiled by the committee 
-of La Fraternité des Artistes for the benefit 
of those of their number serving at present 
with the colours. A perusal of the names of 
the artists placing their work at the com- 
mittee’s disposal marks afresh the new 
unity in France. All schools, all styles, are 
freely represented. The Album is expected 
to appear in about two months from now; 
so we hear from Messrs. Bernheim Jeune & 
‘Cie., 25, Boulevard de la Madeleine, Paris, 
by whom it will be published. 


WE regret to notice the death on Saturday 
last of Mr. Walter Agnew, the senior partner 
in the firm of Christie, in his 54th year. Mr. 
Agnew was the third son of Sir William 
Agnew, and continued successfully his 
father’s work for the prosperity of the firm, 
having a wide knowledge of art, particularly 
of engravings. 





MUSIC 


—_@o—- 


Nature in Music, and Other Studies in the 
Tone Poetry of To-day. By Lawrence 
Gilman. (John Lane, 4s. 6d. net.) 


Ir one discusses America as a musical 
country with the average American who 
has found time to prosecute his studies on 
the European Continent, he will be found 
usually to hold the view that America, 
like England, is in a more or less embryonic 
state in the matter of creative music. 
America, again like England, possesses a 
large number of music-makers, but few 
real creators. In other words, the musi- 
cians who “count” are as rare on the 
other side of the Atlantic as on this side 
of the Channel, or, for that matter just 
now, on the other side, of the Channel. 
The masters of musical composition, in 
point of fact, are almost an _ extinct 
species. On the other hand, there never 
was a time when the earth possessed 
so many would-be composers. It is 
the creative and the critical faculties 
that are at fault. That holds good through- 
out the world at the present moment. 

But, curiously enough, what America 
lacks in the creative faculty she makes 
up for, to a certain obvious extent, by an 
enormous output of critical and quasi- 
critical literature. The names of Finck, 
Krehbiel, Henderson, Huneker, Hales, 
Gilman, leap to the eye at once. Not only 
American, but also English publishers 
have been found over and over again to 
put before the public the essays and 
critiques of American writers; and it is 
sad, but true, that though all these out- 
pourings have not the same, or perhaps 
any, permanent value as criticism—they 
deal too often with matters that are 
purely ephemeral—yet they are, as a 
rule, decidedly better worth reading 
once than the similar books that occa- 
sionally are forthcoming from the pens 
of English musicians. 

The name of Mr. Lawrence Gilman is 
as familiar to many musicians here as 
in his native land. Most of them have a 
nodding acquaintance at least with his 
‘The Music of To-morrow’ and ‘ Phases 
of Modern Music.’ For ourselves, we 
regard both of these earlier little volumes 
as superior in value to his ‘ Nature in 
Music.’ Mr. Gilman’s thorough apprecia- 
tion of M. Debussy as what he chooses to 
call in his characteristic phraseology “a 
tonal landscapist ”’ (surely a terrible appel- 
lation) will be shared by all who know the 
French master’s ‘ L’Aprés-midi’ and the 
pianoforte pieces. But does he not stretch 
his point too far when he speaks of M. 
Vincent d’Indy in similar termsof approval? 
Both, no doubt, are mystics, the one 
captivated by the things that are mortal, 
the other by the immortal. The aims of 
both may be of the same exalted inspira- 
tion, at least in idea. But in the result ? 
It seems to us that, by a curious paradox, 
M. Debussy, though captivated by the 
things that are mortal, attains to a 
height on the fringe of immortality quite 





beyond the reach of M. d’Indy, whose 
very mind appears through his music to 
be much more of the earth earthly. 


But it is not in the essay on ‘ Nature in 
Music’ that Mr. Gilman is at his best 
and most informative; nor in the inte- 
resting essay on ‘ Death and the Musician,’ 
for here he deals with too many of the 
smaller fry of music, if one may put 
Chaikovsky and Rachmaninov in this 
category; nor, again, in the essay on 
‘Strauss and the Greeks.’ Aw fond Dr. 
Strauss has little enough in common with 
the Greeks, and that little is derived 
from his, or his librettist Von Hofmanns- 
thal’s, neurotic, but bombastic annexations 
of the titles of Greek plays and names of 
Greek beings. We may agree that Dr. 
Strauss “‘is the most dynamic, the most 
inveterately alive, of all music-makers.” 
But there is much more in music deservedly 
so called than mere dynamics in the sense 
meant by Mr. Gilman, and this fact, 
which has become more or less patent here, 
has led to Dr. Strauss being regarded a 
little as vieux jeu ; while those of his works 
which show any outward and visible signs 
of ultimate survival are his early poem, 
‘Tod und Verklirung,’ and some of his 
beautiful songs. 


The article in which we have found most 
that is informative is that on the future 
of opera in English. Here Mr. Gilman 
descends into the arena of practical poli- 
tics, and makes out a case that deserves 
to be read by all who are truly interested 
in the subject, which presses as strongly 
in England as in the United States. We 
cannot go into all Mr. Gilman’s views. 
But let this very important point be 
noted, that those who strongly advo- 
cate the perpetual use of the vernacular 
in opera in England—and they form the 
majority of writers on music here—entirely 
overlook one fact. They say with one 
accord that we should behave even as 
the Italians, the Germans, and so on, and 
insist on the performance of opera in the 
language of the people. We entirely 
endorse Mr. Gilman’s view that it is 
** Berlin’s misfortune, not happiness, that 
it cannot, as we can, hear ‘ Carmen’ sung 
in the language to which it was com- 
posed.” In other words, 


“there is no other country in the world (but 
England, or London, or America, or New 
York) where one can enjoy the inestimable 
privilege of hearing most of the operatic 
master works as their composers intended 
them to be heard....Why in the name of all 
that is enlightened should we seek deliberately 
to impose upon ourselves the limitations of 
less fortunate peoples—to barter our unique 
advantage for the dubious privilege of hear- 
ing Micaela say ‘ I'll speak in her face of my 
duty’; of hearing Tristan addressed as 
‘faithless enfolder’; of hearing ‘So dear, 
no never !’” 


All musicians should read this essay, for 
its sound reasoning is precisely the sort 
of thing that is unknown here when dis- 
cussion is rife on the evergreen subject of 
opera in the vernacular. 
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Musical Gossip. 


THE opening concert of the Bach- 
Beethoven-Brahms Festival at Queen’s Hall 
on Monday afternoon was devoted to the 
first composer. It is impossible with a large 
orchestra to do justice to Bach’s chamber 
music. The London Symphony Orchestra, 
as usual, played well, and Mr. Verbrugghen 
conducted with all zeal; but in the two 
Suites, in c and in p, the loud passages 
were too heavy. Fortunately, the music 
was fresh and engaging. The second Suite 
is the finer, and proved particularly attrac- 
tive. The Concerto in F for solo piccolo 
violin, strings, and wind is not a _ specially 
striking work; and the solo instrument 
(played by Mr. Dolmetsch), a small violin 
tuned a fourth higher than the ordinary 
violin, proved chiefly of antiquarian in- 
terest. ‘The tone sounded thin. Mrs. Gordon 
Woodhouse and Me. Dolmetsch, both excel- 
lent artists, were heard in the Concerto in 
c minor for two harpsichords and strings. 
There is, however, very little of the true 
Bach in this work, which is said to be a tran- 
scription. The playing of the Concerto in p 
minor for two violins, by Miss Jenny Cullen 
and Mr. James Scott Fleming, was delight- 
fully sympathetic. Mr. John Coates sang 
an air from a Church Cantata, and ‘ Pan’s 
a Master’ from ‘ Phoebus and Pan.’ The 
programme showed Bach in a light and, 
for the most part, cheerful mood. 


On Tuesday there was the same composer, 
but the B minor Mass presented him in 
one of his loftiest moods. There are 
some pages in which scientific devices 
attract notice, whereas in the ‘ Crucifixus’ 
no thought is given to the striking means 
by w hich the mystic atmosphere is created ; 
and the same can be said of other movements. 
The performance was impressive. As with 
Beethoven last year, “Mr. Verbrugghen, 
the conductor, displayed marked enthu- 
siasm. The well-balanced Leeds Choir sang 
with power, and at right moments with 
delicacy and pathos, as, for instance, in ‘ Et 
incarnatus est’ and the ‘ Crucifixus.’ The 
soloists —— Misses Carrie Tubb and Phyllis 
Lett, and Messrs. John Coates, William 
Hayle, and Robert Radford—all deserve 
praise. The playing of the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra was very fine. 

A pause would have been better than the 
short Interludes between some of the numbers 
on the organ, though written in a quiet, 
unpretentious manner by Mr. J. H. Foulds. 


On Wednesday afternoon the programme 
was devoted entirely to Beethoven. Mr. 
Verbrugghen’s reading of the ‘Fidelio’ 
Overture, which is seldom performed, was 
thoroughly good. It was followed by the 
three ‘ Leonora’ Overtures, in the renderings 
of which, especially of the last, excess of 
zeal on the part of the conductor detracted 
somewhat from the dignity of the music. 
M. Arthur de Greef’s performance of the 
‘Emperor’ Concerto was sound, if not 
commanding. 


Miss IsotpE MENGES gave the first of two 
recitals at ASvlian Hall on Tuesday afternoon. 
When she made her début a few seasons ago, 
her performances showed great promise, aud 
by thoughtful, steady study, that promise 
is being quietly fulfilled. The rendering of 
Brahms’s Sonata in p minor for violin 
and pianoforte showed breadth and _ intelli- 
gence. She was assisted by Mr. Hamilton 
harty. His fine playing was, however, 
somewhat too energetic in the first move- 
ment. Transcriptions of old music by 
Kreisler were rendered by Miss Menges with 
rare taste and skill. 





Mussoresky’s ‘Tableaux d’une Exposi- 
tion,’ orchestrated by Sir Henry J. Wood, 
was performed at the first Extra Symphony 
Concert at Queen’s Hall last Saturday 
afternoon. We heard it recently in its 
original form played by Mr. Cernikov, and 
at once felt that it called for orchestral 
colour. Sir Henry J. Wood’s transcription 
is clever, especially the ‘ Ballet of Chickens 
in their Shells,’ the ‘Market at Limoges,’ 
and the final ‘ Gate of the Warriors at Kiev.’ 
As a writer for the piano the composer was 
no genius; much of the music is uncom- 
fortably difficult. The work is far more effec- 
tive as an orchestral piece, yet, clever as the 
transcription is, it bears traces at times 
of its original form. Realism plays a large 
part in it, though the individuality of 
Mussorgsky is strongly revealed. Madame 
Clara Butt sang ‘ Che fard,’ and some of Sir 
Edward Elgar’s ‘Sea Pictures,’ with fine 
voice, feeling, and artistic restraint. 


Mr. ArTHUR FaGcE announces that the 
last concert of the London Choral Society 
will take place at Queen’s Hall next Wednes- 
day evening. His programme is varied and 
interesting. Sir Charles Stanford’s ‘ Songs 
of the Fleet’ will be sung by Mr. Plunket 
Greene (by far their best interpreter) and 
chorus. Sir Edward Elgar’s part-song ‘ Go, 
Song of Mine,’ and a new one, ‘ The Fountain,’ 
will be given; also Mr. Percy Grainger’s 
characteristic Farée folk-song, ‘ Father and 
Daughter,’ for five narrators and fourteen- 
part chorus. The scheme includes a group 
of Russian compositions by Rebikov and 
Chaikovsky, and César Franck’s setting of 
the 150th Psalm. 

THE Porvutar ConcerT at South Place 
to-morrow evening will have a Haydn- 
Mozart-Beethoven programme, and_ will 
therefore fully justify its name. On May 
2nd the scheme will include Mr. Walthew’s 
‘Phantasy Pianoforte Quintet’; and on 
May 9th, the last concert of the season, 
Sehumann’s Quintet will be performed. 
The London String Quartet are engaged, 
and will render Mr. Sammons’s new 
‘ Phantasy String Quartet.’ 


THE Lunxvon Trio at their concert on 
May 6th at the A£olian Hall will include 
Sir Hubert. Parry’s Pianoforte Trio in B 
minor, and Bach’s Fugue in c for violin alone, 


THE Moopy-Manners Company will 
shortly produce a new opera, ‘The Vow,’ 
by Mr. Colin McAlpine, who some seasons 
ago won a prize of 2501. with his opera 
‘The Cross and Crescent.’ 


M. Rostne, a former member of the 
Imperial Opera in Moscow, is organizing a 
season of opera at the London Opera- 
House. It is intended to open in May (if 
possible, on the 15th) with Chaikovsky’s 
* Pique-Dame,’ based on one of Pushkin’s 
tales. It was produced at Petrograd in 
1890, and Mrs. Rosa Newmarch tells us 
that in Russia it now vies in popularity with 
‘Eugene Oniegin,’ another opera which 
may also be heard during the coming season. 
Other works promised are César Cui’s 
‘Mam’selle Fifi,’ and Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
‘The Tsar’s Bride,’ produced at Moscow in 
1899, and said to be the most popular of all 
his operas. M. Gouravitch will be chief 
conductor. The chorus will be Russian, 
the orchestra English. 


PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 


Scy. ay oar 3.30, Royal gy Hall. 
- nday Concert Society, 3.30, Queen’s Hal 
ja a Toolde enews Violin ‘eecital’ 8, Bolien Hall. 
London Choral Societv, 7.30, Queen’s Hall 
Ta, RS. Orchestral C oncert of British Composers. 3, Queen's Hall. 
— Strolling teres Orchestral Concert, 7.45, Queen's Hall. 
_ Campbell McInnes’s Song Recital, 8 30. Holian Hall. 
Fri. Adela Maddison’s Afternoon Concert, 3, Eolian Hall. 
—  Ueighton House Chamber C. ~ew 3.30, Leighton House. 
Sar. queen’ Hall Orchestra, 3, Quee: 's Hall: 
— Francesco Vigliani’s Violin Recital, 3.15 olian Hall. 





DRAMA 


>> 


‘ADVERTISEMENT’ AT THE 
KINGSWAY THEATRE. 


‘ ADVERTISEMENT’ is the title and 
the chief theme of Mr. B. Macdonald 
Hastings’s new play at the Kings- 
way. But the piece. being concerned with 
a masterful man’s life and its effect 
on those in his immediate neighbour- 
hood, should and does touch on more 
than one of the questions which 


engage the attention of present-day 
thinkers. Considering how difficult it is 


to secure anything like a compensating 
run for a serious play, the author has, 
perhaps, crowded too much thought into 


three hours. His central figure presents: 


psychological complications of a highly 
intricate sort. A Jew—not devoid of reli- 
gious fanaticism, and possessing even more 
strongly other racial attributes, such as ac- 
quisitiveness and love of display, but also 
endowed with deep sympathies and an 


artistic temperament which in early life- 


found vent in the fiddle—has married a 
Gentile whose main characteristic is, 
perhaps, that she is certainly not tram- 
melled by any 
circumstances. being 
tragic difficulties 
wise prove the absolute incompatibility 
of marriage between Jew and Gentile, 
on which there is so much insistence 
throughout the play. Except for lack of 
appreciation of the sympathy and under- 
standing which are making for a closer 
bond between those who hold different 
religious views, the play foreshadows that 
readjustment of values which surely 
must be the aftermath of a time when 
all but those most inured to the vices 
of materialism are being forced to some 
measure of thoughtfulness. We cannot, 


exceptional, the 


we are sorry to say, consider the author 


guilty of exaggeration regarding the sort 
of success which may still be expected 
to follow blatant advertisement of a 
worthless article. Such business success 
is now, however, becoming exceptional, 
and in days to come, when a nation will 
have to concentrate on satisfying needs 
instead of ephemeral wants, will, one may 
hope, be impossible. 

There is less need for us to labour the 
point as correspondents dealt with it as 
recently as last January in our pages, 
and an editorial more than a _ twelve- 
month ago attempted to awaken the 
public to the danger by an article on 
Indirect Payment. The types of advertise- 
ment touts depicted at the Kingsway are, 
we think, exaggerated. We make this ad- 
mission regretfully; but the men we come 
across adopt more specious methods 
We ourselves have known one at least 
who managed not only to keep his own 
respect, but also that of decent people— 
though on one occasion we made him 
admit that he had swindled a man whom 
he called his friend. 

The text of the play maintains a high 
level throughout, and there are lines 
which could be made pegs for an article, 


conservatism. Such. 


which ensue in no 
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‘sermon, or Socialist harangue. For in- 
stance, the Jew’s lecture to the boy he 
believes to be his son is: ** You have been 
born under one of life’s most serious 
handicaps—a rich father.” 

It is impossible to do anything like 
justice in print to Mr. Sydney Valentine’s 
splendid interpretation of the part of a 
Jew whose soul has been submerged by 
success. His recognition of his wife’s 
infidelity in the third act is obviously too 
long delayed, but even then he prevents 
the climax from losing anything in 
intensity. Never has the utter loneliness 
been more poignantly depicted of a man 
who has bartered for gold the affection of 
those to whom the nobility in his soul 
cleaves. 

Perhaps Mr. Hastings has sacrificed 
something of dramatic force in the last 
act. We are forced to the conclusion 
that his very sentimental ending was 
not dictated by anything but a desire 
to comfort an audience which ought to 
have had its laissez-faire seriously dis- 
turbed. Our complaint is not that he 
makes the Jew find consolation in his fiddle. 
A more virile man would have recognized 
more fully all that he had wasted and lost, 
and, being without hope of retrieving 
anything this side of the grave, would 
probably have taken a short cut out of 
life. Excessive vitality rather than real 
virility had in this case found its outlet 
in a vulgar success, and so a reversion to 
his music was the more natural course ; 
but there we think the matter might have 
been left. A reunion of the husband and 
wife, after all that had passed, would surely 
have only perpetuated memories both 
painful and useless. There is much in the 
action that reminds us of other produc- 
tions—notably Sir James Barrie’s ‘ Twelve- 
Pound Look.’ It would be a pleasure to 
pronounce on the interpretation of each 
character individually ; but selection, where 
all are good, is impossible, and so we 
applaud the cast as a whole. 








“ OLIVER TWIST’ AT HIS MAJESTY’S. 


Sre Hersert TRE®’S revival calls for only 
brief notice. Fagin remains one of the actor- 
manager’s most notable impersonations, 
in spite of the fact that the play is now 
shorn of the scene in the condemned cell 
between the Jew, Brownlow, and Oliver, 
which had a place when Mr. Comyns Carr’s 
adaptation first saw the light nearly ten 
years ago. We could better have spared 
the last scene as now played, and, if 
further reduction be necessary, we would 
suggest the deletion of some of the 
explanatory narrative. The Nancy of 
Constance Collier can hardly be said to 
have ripened, and Mr. Lyn Harding as 
Bill Sikes does not sufficiently convince 
us that he is one of nature’s brutes, 
while his tail-wagging companion helps 
to spoil the illusion. Mr. Tree still insists 
on improving on Dickens by making Fagin 
himself overhear what passes between 
Nancy and Brownlow and Rose Maylie 
under London Bridge, but the loathsome 
presence detracts little from the beauty 
of the scene. 





*QUINNEYS’’ AT THE HAYMARKET 
THEATRE. 


' Mr. VacuHety’s play can hardly be 
called an adaptation of his novel published 
last summer. The proportions of the 
different interests introduced are not the 
same, we regret to say, on the stage as 
they were in the novel. 

In the opening act we meet Joseph 
Quinney already famous, surrounded by 
his collection of ‘‘ objects of art and 
virtu,’”’ as the advertisements have it. 
Incidentally, we gather that the love- 
affairs of his daughter and his foreman 
have reached an advanced stage. 


In the second act the two are trapped 
during their dalliance, and the implac- 
ability of the rich dealer’s refusal to 
countenance their marriage is tested by 
the departure of the mother and daughter 
to his brother-in-law’s in the early hours 
of the morning. 

The interest then shifts rather from the 
question whether or not Quinney’s “ sticks 
and stones”? are to have preference in 
his affections over his wife and daughter 
to the question how honest the “ honest- 
est dealer in London” may be. Again 
the stage is used to reveal the rottenness 
of ‘ business.” Quinney prides himself 
on being a dealer who “creates” big 
values, and justifies—at any rate to him- 
self—the making of huge profits out of 
the buying and reselling of “ sticks and 
stones.’ That is legitimate trading ; but 
to sell a “‘ faked ” set of chairs is another 
matter, and, when he finds that he has 
done so, he decides to return his cus- 
tomer’s cheque. As he has already secured 
his own position by fixing what blame 
attaches to the transaction on his brother- 
in-law, who had employed the “ faker,” 
his acceptance of the halo provided by 
an adoring wife and daughter is hardly 
ingenuous. 

What may well puzzle the inartistic 
mind is whether “ artfulness ”’ could have 
been better used than in making eight 
chairs where only four originally existed, 
and doing it in such a way that even 
experts could not detect the originals 
from the copies. The intrinsically stupid 
thing, so far as we can see, was the 
secrecy in which the whole matter was 


wrapped. Possibly the play may start 
a tremor among some of those who 
have been paying high prices for “ art 


‘ 


treasures’ in the cause of “ charity” 


within the last few days ! 


But Mr. Vachell, splendidly backed by 
those he had kept in front of the 
footlights for the purpose, insisted on the 
audience steeping itself in Dickensian 
sentimentality before the curtain finally 
descended. Altogether, it is more than 
half a good play, and we must be 
thankful to an author who gives Mr. 
Henry Ainley and Sydney Fairbrother 
such excellent opportunities for displaying 
character as Quinney and his wife. The 
rest of the cast made good use of their 
opportunities, especially Mr. Godfrey 
Tearle and Mr. A. G. Poulton. 





‘THE PANORAMA OF YOUTH’ AT 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


> 


““HE’s done it again,” we said, in no 
carping spirit, though somewhat wearily, 
as we left the St. James’s Theatre after 
seeing ‘The Panorama of Youth,’ by 
Mr. J. Hartley Manners. We recognize 
gladly, and at once, that Sir George 
Alexander does it—his representation of 
an attempt to recapture youthfulness— 
as well as ever. Throughout three 
acts he vies with Punch in caricatures of 
himself. Never, in fact, do we remember 
our contemporary depicting a more ideal 
barber’s block. 

Of the play itself, if duty could yield 
to kindness, we should say nothing, 
The first act was almost wholly given 
up to biographical and autobiographical 
purposes. The second act contained some 
corrections of what had been said in the 
first, and some surprises—at least so they 
were made to appear by those on the stage. 
The third act passed from marvellous 
coincidences to a series of odd _ con- 
clusions. An anguished son discovers that, 
though the mother he has condemned 
is blameless, the marriage between him- 
self and the daughter of the man his 
mother is engaged to is impossible. His 
mother decides that her second marriage 
will also be rendered impossible by her 
avowal that her first husband was a 
brute and she had acted like an angel. 
A daughter announces her intention of 
returning to a nunnery because she finds 
her ideal mother had no existence in fact, 
and her father asks to be released from a 
promise of marriage, apparently because 
he thinks that as a single man he will 
prove a greater consolation than religion 
to his daughter. Everybody worked him- 
self and herself into a frenzy by repeating 
sentences with increasing energy, and then 
Sir George brought down the curtain by 
losing consciousness on the sofa. As for 
the last act, never was a play more graced 
than in its ending. Everybody recovered 
sense in a most pleasing manner. 

The cast do their best with unpromising 
material; but, in truth, they have little 
chance to distinguish themselves. 
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